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To Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, Volume VI, for January, Febru- 
ary, and April, 1839, Thomas De Quincey contributed three articles 
of great importance on William Wordsworth and his family. With 
some slight modifications these essays were reprinted in the 1853 
Boston edition of De Quincey’s Literary Reminiscences. For the 
1854 Volume II of Hogg’s Edinburgh collected edition, De Quincey 
revised the three articles with considerable omissions and expan- 
sions, and substitutions. Masson’s collected edition reprints this 
revised text. 

The first article, sections of which often reprinted are among the 
very familiar pieces of English prose, is justly esteemed as one of 
the most intimately informing and attractive, as well as occasionally 
irritating, of the records of the Wordsworth family at Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere.t. The second article, after lengthy observations on the 
‘‘had’’ Lord Lonsdale and the poet’s brothers and sister, presents 
outstanding features of the outer life and the inner development of 
Wordsworth through his childhood and youth to his acquaintance 
with Coleridge and the sojourn at Alfoxden. The third article 
opens with the marriage of Wordsworth in 1802, and considers lead- 
ing incidents and features of the years at Grasmere and the first 
years at Rydal, and the qualities and the influence of Mary Words- 
_ worth and Dorothy. 

We are concerned with the second of the three articles as it ap- 
peared in Tait’s Magazine in 1839.2 The familiarity of The Prelude 


10n the Wordsworths’ reception of the articles see Wm. Knight, Life of 
William Wordsworth (Edinburgh, 1889), 11, 202; The Correspondence of Henry 
Taylor, ed. E. Dowden (London, 1888), pp. 95-96, 111, 112, 117; E. J. Morley, 
Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb (Manchester, 1922), p. 59. 


2In the Boston edition of 1853 (title-page, 1854) this second essay varies 
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published in 1850, in which most of the biographical materials of 
the article are presented by the poet himself with an exhaustiveness 
and an imposing power in face of which no other treatment could 
have much appeal, has apparently led readers to ignore a train of 
interesting facts. 1) The essay was published in February, 1839, 
some twelve years before The Prelude was printed. 2) It was com- 
posed more than a dozen years after De Quincey left the Lake Dis- 
trict and association with the Wordsworths. 3) Much of its fifteen 
thousand words is, in addition to comments on and quotation from 
several separately printed poems, running summary or paraphrase 
of outstanding features of eight of the books of The Prelude; and 
this matter is interspersed with words and phrases, and with a num- 
ber of literal or very close quotations, taken from these or other 
passages in the poem. 4) De Quincey repeatedly, by direct state- 
ment and by manner of phrasing, indicates that he is drawing 
material from Wordsworth’s ‘‘poem on his own life,’’ still ‘‘in 
manuscript.’’ 5) He states that he has last seen a manuscript of 
The Prelude ‘‘more than twenty years’’ back,* and at this point 
and elsewhere implies definitely that he is basing his article on 
memory. 

These facts are interesting in themselves. Conclusions drawn 
from them are of importance from their bearing, favorable or un- 
favorable, on the common assumption that De Quincey was untrust- 
worthy—inaccurate, unreliable, unveracious. If De Quincey wrote 
the essay from memory he accomplished an astonishing feat. 

In the following consideration of the parallels the references are 
to The Prelude of 1805 ;* the text of Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for 
February, 1839;° and, in the case of other poems, the print that 
De Quincey mentions or the earliest text or texts that careful colla- 
tion of all the pertinent texts shows he could possibly have drawn 


verbally from Tait’s Magazine only in ‘‘hooting’’ for ‘‘hootings’’ (Section II 
b, below), the omission of the footnote in the discussion of An Evening Walk 
and Descriptive Sketches (Section III i, below), and a change of no moment in 
the second sentence of the essay. 

8See the analysis, Section III f, below. 


4Edited by E. de Selincourt, Oxford, 1933; also in his variorum edition of 
The Prelude, Oxford, 1926. See the last paragraph of this present article. 
5One must be careful to observe that in question are the texts of Tait’s 
Magazine of 1839 and The Prelude of 1805; and one must not fall into Mas- 
son’s error of comparing the revised essay with The Prelude of 1850 (see Note 
13). I own at least one copy of each of the volumes and pamphlets by Words- 
peli to 1850, with exception of the Bristol issue of 1798 and Descriptive 
etches, 
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on. The punctuation, capitalization, spelling, ete., follow the text 
referred to. References to The Prelude of 1850 are occasionally 
given merely for the convenience of the reader. Except where the 
contrary is stated, italics are not employed in the essay or the prose. 

The parallels of the essay and The Prelude of 1805 are as follows. 
Of course, our section numbers and headings are in none of the 


texts. 


Ia) Lonsdale; b) the Wordsworth children. The material in this 
section of about 3000 words was not dealt with in Wordsworth’s 
writings. 

Il Wordsworth at Cockermouth and Hawkshead. After three 
sentences on Cockermouth, the essay has some 5000 words on Hawks- 
head and Wordsworth’s experiences there. These fall into five sec- 
tions, the first, the second, and the fourth drawing (as De Quincey 
states in each instance) on the poems a) Nutting, b) ‘‘There Was a 
Boy’’, and d) ‘‘Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe’. The third 
section and the fifth are based on The Prelude of 1805. 


IIa) Nutting. The prose dilates on the school life at Hawkshead, 


and the boarding out of the pupils ‘‘amongst motherly old ‘dames’, 
whose humble cares may be collected from Wordsworth’s poems— 


that entitled ‘‘Nutting’’, for instance, in which his own early Spinosistic feel- 
ing is introduced, of a mysterious presence diffused through the solitudes of 
woods, a presence that was disturbed by the intrusion of careless and noisy 
outrage, and which is brought into a strong relief by the previous homely 
picture of the old housewife equipping her young charge with beggar’s weeds 
in order to prepare him for a struggle with thorns and brambles. 


Nutting, not incorporated into The Prelude, was printed in the 
Lyrical Ballads of 1800, 1802, and 1805, and the Poems of 1815, and 
thereafter. De Quincey’s ‘‘beggar’s weeds’’ shows that he follows a 
text preceding that of 1815 and later editions. The 1800 text reads: 


... @ Figure quaint 

Trick’d out in proud disguise of Beggar’s weeds 
Put on for the occasion, by advice 
And exhortation of my frugal Dame. 
Motley accoutrements! of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, .. . 

. .. when from the bower I turn’d away, 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings 
I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees and the intruding sky.— 

Then, dearest Maiden! move among these shades 
In gentleness of heart with gentle hand 
Touch,—for there is a Spirit in the woods. 
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II b) ‘‘There Was a Boy’’.. The prose introduces 


that exquisite poem, in which he [Wordsworth] describes a mountain boy plant- 
ing himself at twilight on the margin of some solitary bay of Windermere, and 
provoking the owls to a contest with himself, by ‘‘mimic hootings’’, blown 
through his hands. .. . Afterwards, the poem goes on to describe the boy as 
waiting, amidst ‘‘the pauses of his skill’’, for the answers of the birds—wait- 
ing with intensity of expectation—and then, at length, when, after waiting to 
no purpose, his attention began to relax—. . . then, in that instant, the scene 
actually before him, the visible scene, would enter unawares— 

‘With all its solemn imagery’ ’— 
This complex scenery was—What? 

‘*Was carried far into his heart,7 

With all its pomp, and that uncertain heav’n received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake.’’ 
... the poet goes on to say— 

‘¢ And I suppose that I have stood 


A full half hour beside his quiet grave, 
Mute—for he died when he was ten years old.’’ 


The Prelude of 1805, V, 389,® and all the early printed separate 
texts agree in this ‘‘Winander’’ (Windermere) passage: 


. both hands 

Press’d closely, palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls 
That they might answer him... . 

.... And when it chanced 
That pauses of deep silence mock’d his skill, 
Then sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprize 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain Heaven, receiv’d 
Into the bosom of the steady Lake. 


The last quotation (evidently from memory) here in the essay can 
be based only on the Lyrical Ballads of 1800 or 1802: 

And there along that bank when I have pass’d 

At evening, I believe, that near his grave 


A full half-hour together I have stood, 
Mute—for he died when he was ten years old. 


II ec) Snaring woodcocks. Section II b concludes with 


6De Quincey’s lengthy disquisition on this poem, and his account of Words- 
worth’s oral interpretation of it to him, were preserved in the 1853 Boston 
edition, but were omitted in De Quincey’s revision. Consequently, commenta- 
tors have given them little attention. 

7The essay has ‘‘far’’ in italics. 

8That is, MSS. A and B before the changes designated as A2 by de Selincourt 
were written on MS. A. See Sections III h and IV g, below. 
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In moments of watching for the passage of woodcocks over the hills on moon- 
light nights, in order that he might snare them, oftentimes the dull gaze of 
expectation . . . left him liable to effects of mountain scenery . . . which im- 
pressed themselves with a depth for which a full tide of success would have 


allowed no opening. 
This is from The Prelude, I, 311: 


. .. upon the mountain slope 
The frost and breath of frosty wind had snapp’d 
The last autumnal crocus, ’twas my joy 
To wander half the night among the Cliffs 
And the smooth Hollows, where the woodcocks ran 
Along the open turf.... 

... On the heights 

Scudding from snare to snare, I plied 
My anxious visitation, hurrying on, 
Still hurrying, hurrying onward; moon and stars 
Were shining o’er my head;... 


II d) ‘‘ Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe’’. Here De Quincey 
drew, not on The Prelude (1805, I, 452; 1850, 1,425), but—as he 
states—on the ‘‘extract’’ printed in The Friend ‘‘about the year 


1810,”’ 


descriptive of the games celebrated upon the ice .. . the mimic chases of hare 
and hounds, pursued long after the last orange gleam of light had died away 
from the western horizon—oftentimes far into the night.... Wordsworth in 
this descriptive passage—which I wish that I had at this moment the means of 
citing, . . speaks of himself as frequently wheeling aside from his joyous 
companions to cut across the image of a star; and thus already, in the midst of 
sportiveness, and by a movement of sportiveness, half unconsciously to himself 
expressing the growing necessity of retirement to his habits of thought. 


Only The Friend of 1809 and 1818, the 1805 Prelude, and the Poems 
of 1815 agree with the essay here in all the points used. The 1809 
Friend reads: 


The village clock toll’d six, I wheel’d about, ... 
We hiss’d along the polish’d ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the Chace 
And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn, 
The Pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare... . 
. . while the stars, 

Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay or sportively 
Glane’d sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng 
To cut across the image of a Star 
That gleam’d upon the ice.... 


II e) Morning walks, reciting poetry. The essay proceeds: 


At another period of the year, when the golden summer allowed the students a 
long season of early play before the studies of the day began, he describes 
himself as roaming, hand-in-hand, with one companion, along the banks of 
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Esthwaite Water, chanting, with one voice, the verses of Goldsmith and Gray— 
verses which, at the time of recording the fact, he had come to look upon as 
either in parts false in the principles of their composition, or, at any rate, as 
wofully below the tone of high poetic passion; but which, at that time of life, 
when the profounder feelings were as yet only germinating, filled them with an 
enthusiasm which he describes as brighter than the dreams of fever or of wine, 


The passage in the poem would be Book II, 348: 


My morning walks 
Were early; oft, before the hours of School 
I travell’d round our little Lake, five miles 
Of pleasant wandering, happy time! more dear 
For this, that one was by my side, a Friend 
Then passionately lov’d,... 


But De Quincey here had been aware that this passage was enforced 
and referred to in the 1805 Book V, 581ff. 


Oft in the public roads, 
Yet unfrequented, while the morning light 
Was yellowing the hill-tops, with that dear Friend 
The same whom I have mention’d heretofore,® 
I went abroad, and for the better part 
Of two delightful hours we stroll’d along 
By the still borders of the misty Lake, 
Repeating favourite verses with one voice, 
Or conning more; as happy as the birds 
That round us chaunted. Well might we be glad, 
Lifted above the ground by airy fancies 
More bright than madness or the dreams of wine, 
And, though full oft the objects of our love 
Were false, and in their splendour overwrought, 
Yet, surely, at such time no vulgar power 
Was working in us, nothing less, in truth, 
Than that most noble attribute of man, 
Though yet untutor’d and inordinate, 
That wish for something loftier, more adorn’d, 
Than is the common aspect, daily garb 
Of human life. 


III a) Wordsworth at college. Coming back to Book II, De 
Quincey states that Wordsworth proceeded to St. John’s College, ‘‘I 
believe, after he had entered his eighteenth year.’’ The Prelude, 
II, 405, coneluding the Hawkshead period, states, ‘‘My seventeenth 
year was come’’; and Book III opens with the entrance at St. 
John’s. The essay reports: 

Wordsworth, though not idle as regarded his own pursuits, was so as regarded 
the pursuits of the place. With respect to them he felt—to use his own words— 
that his hour was not come; and that his doom for the present was a happy 


obscurity which left him, unvexed by the torments of competition, to the genial 
enjoyment of his life in its most genial hours. 


®This line was dropped in the later version; cp. the 1850 Book V, 560. 


| 
| 
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The poem states (III, 60-72) that of lectures, formal studies, and 
examinations, their hopes and fears and jealousies and triumphs, 


I make short mention; things they were which then 

I did not love, nor do I love them now. 

Such glory was but little sought by me, 

And little won. 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘own words,’’ though suggested by Book III, 80, 
‘¢A feeling that I was not for that hour,/ Nor for that place,’’ were 
taken from the retrospective Book VIII, 489, ‘‘His hour being not 
yet come,’’ there differently applied. 

III b) His ‘‘dandy’’ garb and gentlemanly habits. De Quincey 
writes, ‘‘He dressed in silk stockings; had his hair powdered; and 
in all things plumed himself on his gentlemanly habits.’’ The 
Prelude, III, 35, has this: 

Behold me rich in monies, and attir’d 

In splendid clothes, with hose of silk, and hair 

Glittering like rimy trees when frost in keen.... 
. -. The weeks went roundly on, 

With invitations, suppers, wine, and fruit, 

Smooth housekeeping within, and all without 

Liberal and suiting Gentleman’s array! 

III ce) His only inebriation. The essay states that Wordsworth 
‘got ‘bouzy’ ’’ for the first and also the last time, in Milton’s rooms 
in ‘‘homage to the most temperate of men’’ by one who ‘‘turned 
out himself to the full as temperate’’; finds justification in the occa- 
sion; and adds that the narrator had ‘‘heard, from Wordsworth’s 
own lips,’’ that he attended chapel, ‘‘decorously during the very 
acmé of his elevation.’’ The Prelude, III, 294ff., records the liba- 
tions to the ‘‘temperate Bard,’’ by the poet ‘‘Never so clouded by 
the fumes of wine / Before that hour, or since’’; the hurrying to 
chapel; and the assurance that Milton and Coleridge ‘‘will forgive 
the weakness of that hour.’’ 


III d) His rooms. De Quincey reports: 


The rooms which Wordsworth occupied at St. John’s were singularly cir- 
cumstanced; . . . there was visible through the great windows in the adjacent 
chapel of Trinity, the statue of Newton ‘‘with his silent face and prism’’, 
memorials of the abstracting intellect, serene and absolute, emancipated from 
fleshly bonds. On the other hand, immediately below, stood the college kitchen; 
and, in that region, from noon to dewy eve, resounded the shrill voice of scold- 
ing from the female ministers of the head cook, ... 


This is The Prelude, III, 44: 


The Evangelist St. John my Patron was, 
Three gloomy Courts are his; and in the first 
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Was my abiding-place, a nook obscure! 

Right underneath, the College kitchens made 
A humming sound, less tuneable than bees, 
But hardly less industrious; with shrill notes 
Of sharp command and scolding intermix’d. 
Near me was Trinity’s loquacious Clock, 
Who never let the Quarters, night or day, 

Slip by him unproclaim’d, and told the hours 
Twice over with a male and female voice. 

Her pealing organ was my neighbour too; 
And, from my Bedroom, I in moonlight nights 
Could see, right opposite, a few yards off, 
The Antechapel, where the Statue stood 

Of Newton, with his Prism and silent Face. 


De Quincey’s interpretative addition on the ‘‘silent face and 
prism”’ curiously anticipates the famous verses interlined by the 
poet into MS. D, which was originally written in or after 1828: 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone. 

III e) His social gaiety, studies, and admiration of Mathematics. 
The essay records that Wordsworth ‘‘passed much of his time in 
social gaiety, . . . Probably he studied little beyond French and 
Italian during his Cambridge life; not however at any time forget- 
ting . . . the literature of his own country.’’ We have seen that 


The Prelude, III, 40, reads: 


The weeks went roundly on, 
With invitations, suppers, wine, and fruit, 
Smooth housekeeping within, and all without 
Liberal and suiting Gentleman’s array! 


At Book VI, 19,*° the poem has: 


We need not linger o’er the ensuing time, 
But let me add at once that, now the bonds 
Of indolent and vague society 
Relaxing in their hold, I liv’d henceforth 
More to myself,... 

. many books 
Were read in process of this time, devour’d, 
Tasted or skimm’d, or studiously perus’d, 
But with no settled plan. I was detached 
Internally from academic cares, 
From every hope of prowess and reward, 
And wish’d to be a lodger in that house 
Of Letters,... 


The essay continues: 
Wordsworth was a profound admirer of the sublimer mathematics; at least of 
the higher geometry. The secret of this admiration for geometry lay in the 
antagonism between this world of bodiless abstraction and the world of passion. 


10Books III-VI cover the Cambridge period. 
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This is from The Prelude, V1, 135: 


Yet must I not entirely overlook 
The pleasure gather’d from the elements 
Of geometric science. I had stepp’d 
In these inquiries but a little way, 
No farther than the threshold; ... 
Yet from this source more frequently I drew 
A pleasure calm and deeper, a still sense 
Of permanent and universal sway 
And paramount endowment in the mind, 
An image not unworthy of the one 
Surpassing Life, which out of space and time, 
Nor touch’d by welterings of passion, is 
And hath the name of God. 


Ill f) The dream of Mathematics and Poetry. This passage is 
De Quincey’s most extended reproduction of The Prelude. 
And here I may mention appropriately, and I hope without any breach of con- 
fidence, that, in a great philosophic poem of Wordsworth’s, which is still in 


M.S., and will remain in M.S. until after his death, there is, at the opening of 
one of the books, a dream.... 


The dream is actually at the opening of the second paragraph of 
Book V, the first paragraph being a general prologue. De Quincey 
quotes five lines of the poem (see later), and goes on: ‘‘I scarcely 
know whether I am entitled to quote—as my memory (though not 


refreshed by a sight of the poem for more than twenty years) would 
enable me to do—any long extract;...’’ The essay and the poem 
proceed 


He had been reading ‘‘Don Quixote’’ by the seaside; [Prelude, V, 56, Upon a 
summer’s noon,/ While he12 was sitting in a rocky cave / By the sea-side, perus- 
ing,.../ The famous History of the Errant Knight. . .] and, oppressed by the 
heat of the sun, he had fallen asleep whilst gazing on the barren sands before 
him. [V, 62, and having closed / The Book, had turned his eyes towards the 
Sea./... at length,/ His senses yielding to the sultry air,/ Sleep seiz’d him, 
and he pass’d into a dream.] He dreams that, walking in some sandy wilder- 
ness of Africa, some endless Zaarrah, [V, 71, He saw before him an Arabian 
Waste,/ A Desart; and he fancied that himself / Was sitting there in the 
wide wilderness,/ Alone, upon the sands.] he sees, at a distance, 

‘*An Arab of the desert, lance in rest, 

Mounted upon a dromedary.’’ 
[V, 75,... behold! at once /...a Man was at his side,/ Upon a dromedary, 
mounted high./ He seem’d an Arab of the Bedouin Tribes./ A Lance he 
bore. . .;—V, 121, Upon a Dromedary, Lance in rest,/ He rode . . .;—V, 125, 
But was an Arab of the Desart, too; ...] The Arab rides forward to meet 
him; and the dreamer perceives, in the countenance of the rider, the agitation 
of fear, and that he often looks behind him in a troubled way, [V, 118, took 


11Here and at several other points in the present article the parallels from 
The Prelude are printed in brackets and cursive, to save space and to make 
stand out the quotations that De Quincey prints as verse, and to make clear 
his preservation of the poem’s verse division in such quotation. 


12In 1805 the dreamer is a friend, not the poet. 
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note / That he look’d often backward with wild look,/ Grasping his twofold 
treasure to his side] whilst in his hand he holds two books—one of which is 
Euclid’s ‘‘Elements’’; the other, which is a book and yet not a book, seeming, 
in fact, a shell as well as a book, sometimes neither, and yet both at once. 
LV, 79, ” underneath one arm/ A Stone; and, in the opposite hand, a Shell . 
—V, 86, the Stone, .../ Was Euclid Elements ;—V, 89, ‘‘ This other 
ing to the Shell, ‘‘this Book/ Is something of more worth. . .’’;—V, 111, I 
plainly saw / The one to be a Stone, th’other a Shell,/ Nor doubted once but 
that they both were Books, . . .;—V, 123, ‘‘the very Knight / Whose Tale 
Cervantes tells, yet not the Knight,/ But was an Arab of the Desart, too;/ Of 
these was neither, and was both at once.] The Arab directs him to apply his 
ear; upon which— 
‘*In an unknown tongue, which yet I understood,’’ 

the dreamer says that he heard 

‘¢A wild prophetic blast of harmony, 

An ode, as if in passion utter’d, that foretold 

Destruction to the people of this earth 

By deluge near at hand.’’ 


[V, 91, The Stranger, ... / Stretch’d forth the Shell towards me, with com- 
mand / That I should hold it to my ear; I did so,/ 

And heard that instant in an unknown Tongue, 

Which yet I understood, articulate sounds, 

A loud prophetic blast of harmony, 

An Ode, in passion utter’d, which foretold 

Destruction to the Children of the Earth, 

By deluge now at hand.] 


The Arab, with grave countenance, assures him that it is even so; that all was 
true which had been said; [V, 100, with calm look, the Arab said / That all 
was true; that it was even so / As had been spoken] and that he himself was 
riding upon a divine mission, having it in charge 
‘“To bury those two books; 
The one that held acquaintance with the stars,’’ &¢.—13 


(The ‘‘&c.’’ here refers to the quotation of five verses with which De Quincey 
preludes his account of the dream: 
‘¢The one that held acquaintance with the stars 
undisturbed by space or time; 
The other that was a god—yea, many gods— 
Had voices more than all the winds, and was 
A joy, a consolation, and a hope.’’) 


[V, 102, and that he himself 
Was going then to bury those two Books: 
The one that held acquaintance with the stars, 
And wedded man to man by purest bond 
Of nature, undisturbed by space or time; 
Th’other that was a God, yea many Gods, 
Had voices more than all the winds, and was 
A joy, a consolation, and a hope. ] 


13The revised essay omits the introductory quotation, and at this point com- 
bines the two passages into six verses, ‘‘To bury ... and a hope.’’ In his 
Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey (Edinburgh, 1889), 1, 269, Masson 
noted on the section presenting the Dream of Mathematics and Poetry, ‘‘On 
comparing these quotations with the original passages in The Prelude, one 
finds De Quincey, quoting from memory, is not exact to the text in any of them 
save the last.’’ Masson had here compared the essay as revised after 1850 
with the final text of the poem printed in 1850. The ‘‘last’’ quotation is not 
in the 1839 text of the essay; it was introduced from the 1850 Prelude when 
De Quincey revised the prose after the publication of the poem. 
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As he talks, suddenly the dreamer perceives that the Arab’s 
‘“countenance grew more disturb’d,’’ 
and that his eye was often reverted; upon which the dreaming poet also looks 
along the desert in the same direction; and in the far horizon he descries 
‘ta glittering light.’’ 

What is it? he asks of the Arab rider. [V, 119, he look’d often backward 
with wild look;—V, 127, His countenance, meanwhile, grew more disturb’d,/ 
And, looking backwards when he look’d, I saw / A glittering light, and ask’d 
him whence it came.] ‘‘It is,’’ said he, ‘‘the waters of the earth,’’ that even 
then were travelling on their awful errand. Upon which, the poet sees this 
apostle of the desert riding off, 

‘«With the fleet waters of the world in chase of him.’’ 
[V, 130, ‘‘It is,’’ said he, ‘‘the waters of the deep / Gathering upon us,’’ 
quickening then his pace / He left me: . . ./ I saw him riding o’er the Desart 
Sands,/ With the fleet waters of the drowning world / In chase of him, . . .] 


III g) His evaluation of Poetry and Mathematics, and limited 
knowledge of the latter. De Quincey observes that the dream attests 
the exalted privilege which he [Wordsworth] ascribed to them [Mathematics] 
of coeternity with ‘‘the vision and the faculty divine’’ [Excursion, I, 79] of 
the poet—the destiny common to both, of an endless triumph over the ruins of 
nature and time. Meanwhile, he himself travelled no farther in these studies 


than through the six elementary books, usually selected from the fifteen of 
Euclid. 


The Prelude, V, 64, began the dream with the friend’s musing 


On Poetry and geometric Truth, 

The knowledge that endures, upon these two, 

And their high privilege of lasting life, 

Exempt from all internal injury. 
De Quincey’s last sentence just quoted returns to The Prelude, V1, 
136, from which he had turned (see Section III e) to Book V for the 


dream : 
... the elements 
Of geometric science. I had stepp’d 
In these inquiries but a little way, 
No farther than the threshold; ... 

III h) His first tour on the Continent. To actual features of the 
tour the prose gives only two sentences based on Book VI, 387ff.: 
‘*Wordsworth’s route ... lay, at first, through Austrian Flanders, 
then .. . on the fret for an insurrectionary war against the capri- 
cious innovations of the Imperial coxcomb, Joseph II.’’ The 
Prelude, VI, 691, states that on the way back from Switzerland 


We cross’d the Brabant Armies on the fret 
For battle in the cause of Liberty... . 


The other prose sentence mentions the ascent of the Rhine to Switzer- 
land, the crossing of the St. Bernard, and the visiting of the Lake 
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of Como and the north of Italy, ‘‘where, by the way, the tourists 
were benighted in a forest—having, in some way or other, been mis- 
led by the Italian clocks, and their peculiar fashion of striking 
round to twenty-four o’clock.’’ This is The Prelude, VI, 621: 
The second night, 

In eagerness, and by report misled ‘ 

Of those Italian clocks that speak the time 

In fashion different from ours, we rose 

By moonshine, 
and left Gravedona, soon to be ‘‘lost, bewilder’d among woods im- 
mense.’’ 

III i) His return to Cambridge. The incident of the misleading 
clocks concludes the essay on Cambridge and the Continental tour. 
At the same point (VI, 658, ‘‘But here I must break off’’) the 
poem left these subjects, ending Book VI with no new experiences 
beyond the statement that the poet and his companion hurried home- 
ward from Switzerland, crossing ‘‘the Brabant Armies on the fret,”’ 
an experience that De Quincey had transferred to the beginning of 
the tour. The essay states that on his return Wordsworth published 
An Evening Walk and Descriptive Sketches; and it comments on 
these poems. 

IV Wordsworth and the French Revolution. a) General effects. 
For an understanding of the ‘‘appalling effects’’ of the French 
Revolution, and its ‘‘convulsing, revolutionary effects upon Words- 
worth’s heart and soul,’’ De Quincey refers the reader to the history 
of the Solitary in The Excursion. 

IV b) His sojourn in France; ce) His perilous situation there. 
Now passing to The Prelude, Books IX and X?°—chiefly the former 
—De Quincey states that Wordsworth went over to Paris, and 
‘*spent about one entire year between that city, Orleans, and Blois. 
There, in fact, he continued to reside almost too long,’’ having at- 
tracted adverse notice by persons afterwards of the Committee of 
Public Safety. The Prelude, X, 195, has 

I doubtless should have made a common cause 


With some who perish’d, haply perish’d, too, 
A poor mistaken and bewilder’d offering, ... 


IV d) and g) Beaupuy and Wordsworth. The essay on the so- 


14The essay here follows MSS. A and B before the poet interlined in MS. A 
the changes referred to by de Selincourt as A2. See above on Section II b, 
below on Section IV g, and the last paragraph of this present article. 

15Book VII deals with ‘‘ Residence in London,’’ and Book VIII is a ‘‘ Retro- 
spect. 
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journ in France consists chiefly of elaboration or summary, in Sec- 
tions d) and g), of The Prelude, Book IX, on Michel Beaupuy’s*® 
person, history, character, and political and social views—inter- 
rupted by Sections e) and f). In each of these four sections De 
Quincey states that he is drawing from the poem. 

Outstanding in closeness to the poem on Beaupuy is the prose 
passage on his transformation by the Revolution, from the attitude 
and life of the frivolous Royalist noble to be 


hurried, as one inspired by some high apostolic passion, into the service of the 
unhappy and desolate serfs amongst his own countrymen. ... he had discov- 
ered ...a depth of benignity, very unusual in a Frenchman; and not of local, 
constricted benignity, but of large, illimitable, apostolic devotion to the service 
of the poor and the oppressed—a fact the more remarkable as he had all the pre- 
tensions in his own person of high birth and high rank.... But of selfishness 
in any shape, he had no vestiges; or, if he had, it shewed itself in a slight 
tinge of vanity; yet, no—it was not vanity, but a radiant quickness of sympa- 
thy with the eye which expressed admiring love—sole relic of the chivalrous 
devotion once limited to the service of ladies ...: ‘‘injuries,’’ says Words- 
worth— 
‘*injuries 
Made him more gracious.’’ 


The poem reads at Book IX, 297 and 307: 


A meeker Man 

Than this liv’d never, or a more benign 
Meek, though enthusiastic. Injuries 
Made him more gracious,... 

By birth he rank’d 
With the most noble, but unto the poor 
Among mankind he was in service bound 
As by some tie invisible, oaths profess’d 
To a religious Order. Man he lov’d 
As Man; and to the mean and the obscure 
And all the homely in their homely works 
Transferr’d a courtesy which had no air 
Of condescension, but did rather seem 
A passion and a gallantry, like that 
Which he, a Soldier, in his idler day 
Had pay’d to Woman; somewhat vain he was, 
Or seem’d so, yet it was not vanity 
But fondness, and a kind of radiant joy 
That cover’d him about when he was bent 
On works of love or freedom, ... 


De Quincey’s passage on the ‘‘superb person’’ of Beaupuy— 
‘‘heautiful in a degree which made him a model of male beauty, 
both as to face and figure’’—and on his earlier ‘‘rapid succession 
of bonnes fortunes [italics in essay] amongst women,’’ is from The 
Prelude, IX, 143, not on Beaupuy, but on the reader of the news- 
papers (see Section IV f) : 


16De Quincey always uses Wordsworth’s spelling ‘‘Beaupuis’’ (IX, 424), 
not the correct ‘‘Beaupuy.’’ 
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Was in the prime of manhood, and erewhile 
He had sate Lord in many tender hearts, 
Though heedless of such honours now, and chang’d: 
His temper was quite master’d by the times, 
And they had blighted him, had eat away 
The beauty of his person, doing wrong 
Alike to body and to mind: his port, 
Which once had been erect and open, now 
Was stooping and contracted, and a face, 
By nature lovely in itself, express’d 

As much as any that was ever seen, 

A ravage out of season,... 


The prose has but one anecdote of Beaupuy: 


one day as he was walking with Wordsworth in the neighborhood of Orleans, 
and they had turned into a little quiet lane, leading off from a heath, suddenly 
they came upon the following spectacle: A girl, seventeen or eighteen years 
old, hunger-bitten, and wasted to a meagre shadow, was knitting, in a dejected, 
drooping way; whilst to her arm was attached, by a rope, the horse, equally 
famished, that earned the miserable support of her family. Beaupuis compre- 
hended the scene in a moment; and, seizing Wordsworth by the arm, he said— 
‘*Dear English friend!—brother from a nation of freemen!—that [italics in 
essay] it is that is the curse of our people, ... and to cure this it is, ... that 
blood must be shed and tears must flow for many years to come!’’ 


This is from The Prelude, IX, 509: 


And when we chane’d 
One day to meet a hunger-bitten Girl, 
Who crept along, fitting her lanquid gait 
Unto a Heifer’s motion, by a cord 
Tied to her arm, and picking thus from the lane 
Its sustenance, while the girl with her two hands 
Was busy knitting, in a heartless mood 
Of solitude, and at the sight my Friend 
In agitation said, ‘‘ ’Tis against that [italics by Wordsworth] 
Which we are fighting! ... 


We should notice the italicized ‘‘that’’ in both the essay and the 
verse in MSS. A and B (not in A? or MS. C).?7 

The prose dismisses Beaupuy as follows: ‘‘He perished,’’ says 
Wordsworth— 


‘*perished, fighting in supreme command, 
Upon the banks of the unhappy Loire.’’ 


The poem reads (IX, 429) : 


He perish’d fighting in supreme command 
Upon the Borders of the unhappy Loire. 


IV e) The fall of the King, and Wordsworth’s visit to Paris. De 
Quincey interrupts the matter on Beaupuy with 


The King fell; and (to pause for a moment) how divinely is the fact recorded 


17See above on Sections II b and IIT h, and the last paragraph of the present 
article. 
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by Wordsworth, in the M.S. poem on his own life, placing the awful scenes 
past and passing in Paris under a pathetic relief from the description of the 


golden, autumnal day, sleeping in sunshine— 
‘“When I 
Towards the fierce metropolis bent my steps 
The homeward road to England. From his throne 
The King had fallen;.... 


Book X of The Prelude opens: 


It was a beautiful and silent day 

That overspread the countenance of earth, 

Then fading, with unusual quietness, 

When from the Loire I parted, and through scenes 
Of vineyard, orchard, meadow-ground and tilth, 
Calm waters, gleams of sun, and breathless trees 
Towards the fierce Metropolis turn’d my steps 
Their homeward way to England. From his Throne 
The King had fallen; .... 


IV f) The state of France. Continuing his interruption, De 
Quincey—drawing partly from The Prelude, IX, 40ff., and partly 
from X, 308ff. (the latter actually dealing with a later period)— 
dilates on ‘‘ What a picture does he [Wordsworth] give of the fury 
which there [in Paris] possessed the public mind.’’ For ‘‘the 
stormy groups assembled at the Palais Royal, or the Tuilleries, with 
‘hissing factionists’ for ever in their center, ‘hissing’ from the self- 
baffling of their own madness,’’—the essay is following Book IX, 
57: 

And hissing Factionists with ardent eyes, 

In knots, or pairs, or single, ant-like swarms 

Of Builders and Subverters,... 
The passage in the essay is phrased throughout as reflecting this 
‘‘picture’’ by Wordsworth; and it extends the ‘‘picture’’ to Or- 
leans and Blois, introducing the figure of ‘‘one in particular’’ of 
the Royalists. 


This man, duly as the hour arrived which brought the Parisian newspapers, read 
restlessly . . . in public, and still as he read, 
‘this hand 
Haunted his sword like an uneasy spot 
In his own body.’’ 


This is the newspaper-reader in Book IX, 142, whose former beauty 
of person and female conquests De Quincey had transferred to 
Beaupuy (see Section IV d): 


One, reckoning by years, 
Was in the prime of manhood, ... 
At the hour, 
The most important of each day, in which 
The public News was read, the fever came, 
A punctual visitant, to shake this Man, 
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Disarm’d his voice, and fann’d his yellow cheek 
Into a thousand colours; while he read, 

Or mused, his sword was haunted by his touch 
Continually, like an uneasy place 

In his own body. 


IV h) Wordsworth’s return to England. The essay briefly states 
that Wordsworth returned to England (X, 189) to spend ‘‘a year 
and more, in London chiefly, overwhelmed with shame and de- 
spondency for the disgrace and scandal brought upon liberty by 
the atrocities committed in that holy name.’’—The Prelude, X, 349, 
reads: 


Forgot that such a sound was ever heard 

As Liberty upon earth: yet all beneath 

Her innocent authority was wrought, 

Nor could have been, without her blessed name. 


IV i) The news of the death of Robespierre. The essay continues: 


Upon this subject he dwells with deep emotion in the poem on his own life [X, 
308ff.]; and he records the awful triumph for retribution accomplished, which 
possessed him when crossing the sands of the great Bay of Morecamb from 
Lancaster to Ulverstone; and hearing from a horseman who passed him, in 
reply to his question——-was there ony news? [italics in essay]—‘‘ Yes, that 
Robespierre had perished.’’ Immediately, a passion seized him, a transport of 
almost epileptic fervour, prompting him, as he stood alone upon this perilous 
waste of sands to shout anthems of thanksgiving for this great vindication of 
eternal justice. 


The Prelude, X, 532, locates the scene on the sands of Morecamb 
Bay exposed by the receded tide: 


... Traveller1s 
Chancing to pass, I carelessly inquired 
If any news were stirring; he replied 
In the familiar language of the day 
That, Robespierre was dead. . . . [italics in poem] 
Great was my glee of spirit,19 great my joy 
In vengeance, and eternal justice, thus 
Made manifest. ‘‘Come now ye golden times’’, 
Said I, forth-breathing on those open Sands 
A Hymn of triumph, ‘‘as the morning comes 
Out of the bosom of the night, come Ye: 
Thus far our trust is verified; ... 


18MSS. A and B read, ‘‘a Traveller’’; A2 (an early correction in MS. A) 
and MS. C (written down in 1817-1819) read, ‘‘a Horseman.’’ Our remarks 
above on Sections II b, IIT h, and IV g indicate that De Quincey was following 
MS. A before the poet made in it all the corrections designated by de Selin- 
court as A2. Of course, the changes in A were probably made at various dates. 
‘¢Horseman’’ may have been substituted there early and so seen by De Quincey. 
But the preceding verses (525ff.) of A and B, especially ‘‘Coaches, Wains, and 
Travellers, horse and foot,’’ could have suggested ‘‘horseman’’ to De Quincey. 
See the last paragraph of this present article. 


19Tt is of interest that for the 1805 ‘‘ glee of spirit’’ the 1850 Prelude reads 
‘‘transport,’’ as does De Quincey in 1839. 
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IV j) Wordsworth’s turning from politics to less deceiving studies. 
De Quincey reports that, following the death of Robespierre, and 
the realization that ‘‘a golden era’’ (Prelude, X, 542, ‘‘golden 
times’’) was for long not to come, Wordsworth ‘‘found it necessary 
to comfort his disappointment, by turning away from polities to 
studies less capable of deceiving his expectations.’’ This brief sum- 
mary statement reflects the next books of The Prelude, perhaps with 
an echo of Book X, 781ff. : 

But when events 
Brought less encouragement, and unto these 
The immediate proof of principles no more 
Could be entrusted... 
evidence 


Safer, of universal application, such 
As could not be impeach’d, was sought elsewhere. 


V Wordsworth at Racedown and Alfoxden. The essay concludes 
with a paragraph on the poet’s taking up residence at Racedown 
and Alfoxden, and his reunion with Dorothy and first acquaintance 
with Coleridge. 

We must add that De Quincey’s next essay on Wordsworth, pub- 
lished two months later, contains a paraphrase of The Prelude (1805, 
XIII, 224; 1850, XIV, 244) on Dorothy’s influence on the poet, in- 
troduced with five verses (certainly written down from memory) 
from The Sparrow’s Nest: 


‘*The blessing of my later years” 

Was with me when I was a bay: 
She gave me hopes, she gave me fears, 
A heart the fountain of sweet tears, 


And love, and thought, and joy.’’20 
And elsewhere he describes her, in a philosophic poem, still in M.S., as one who 
planted flowers and blossoms with her feminine hand upon what might else 
have been an arid rock—massy, indeed, and grand, but repulsive from the 
severity of its features. 


- In his first essay on the poet, printed in January, De Quincey had 


paraphrased more at length”* this same passage in The Prelude. 


Examining the parallels that have just been presented, one is im- 
pressed with the following, among other features:—1) the extent 
of the ground covered by the essay, which—in addition to its use of 
three separately printed poems by Wordsworth, and its incidental 


20The separative dots are in the Tait text as they stand here. 
21See Tait’s Magazine, and Boston edition of 1853, 1, 271-2. 
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quoting from five others (see below)—incorporates materials and 
expression dispersed in Books I, II, III, V, VI, VIII, IX, and X of 
the 1805 Prelude, and is preceded in the first, and followed in the 
next, essay by paraphrase from Book XIII (1850, Book XIV), 
2) the amount in total, and the number and the minuteness of the 
details, reproduced from the verse by the essay; 3) in general, the 
preservation or the recognition by De Quincey of the sequential 
order of the passages drawn on, their relative location in The 
Prelude—this being notable, even though much of the verse follows 
a chronological order ; 4) the vastly prevailing closeness of the sense 
and the intent of the prose to those of the parallels in the verse; 
5) the verbal identity or verbal closeness of the prose and the verse 
in the passages directly quoted, and the identity of isolated words 
and phrases worked into each of the parallels in the prose; 6) the 
accurate or approximate preservation in the essay of the line divi- 
sion of the blank verse in most of the passages where the essay seeks 
to preserve it; 7) the use in the prose of italics for a single word so 
italicized in the verse (see Section IV g) ; and 8) the connecting by 
De Quincey in one instance of two widely separated passages that 
in the poem are connected by a single verse (afterwards omitted 
thence) in the second of the two (see Section II e). 

The essay reads much as might a review written with The Prelude 
of 1805 and the three other poems drawn from immediately before 
the reviewer’s eyes. Regularly when he uses any of the poems De 
Quincey designates it and indicates his dependence on it.??_ More- 
over, he repeatedly commends the poet’s admirable treatment. There 
is no question of plagiarism. The issue is in De Quincey’s sustained 
implications that when he draws from the poems by Wordsworth he 
is quoting and paraphrasing and summarizing from memory. In 
his passage (Section II d) from ‘‘ Wisdom and Spirit of the Uni- 
verse,’’ he directly expresses the wish that he ‘‘had at this moment 
the means of citing [quoting]’’ the poem. In his detailed account 
of the Dream of Mathematics and Poetry, his most extended and 
startlingly close reproduction from The Prelude, he remarks, ‘‘I 
scarcely know whether I am entitled to quote—as my memory 
(though not refreshed by a sight of the poem for more than twenty 
years) would enable me to do—any long extract... .’’* He per- 
sistently reminds that The Prelude is still ‘‘in M.S.’’ unprinted. 


22See in Sections II b, d, e, III a, f, IV, d, f, g, h, i, above. 


23See Section III f, above. 
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It is likely that, as De Quincey states, his memory of The Prelude 
had not been ‘‘refreshed by a sight of the poem for more than 
twenty years’’ before 1839. From 1809, the date of his taking up 
residence at Dove Cottage and the difficulties of his supervising of 
the printing of Wordsworth’s Cintra tract, his personal relations 
with the poet had, as the years passed, developed from coolness grad- 
ually to isolation. He assisted Wordsworth in the printing of the 
Poems of 1815, and at that time the poet expected and prepared the 
way for the publication of a series of essays by him in defense of 
the poetry. The pronounced disapproval by all the Wordsworths 
of De Quincey’s relations with Margaret Simpson, and of his mar- 
riage to her in 1817, severed, except through Dorothy, intimacy be- 
tween Dove Cottage and Rydal Mount. The Westmorland parlia- 
mentary campaign of 1818 brought the two men into a formal rela- 
tionship—conducted through letters—in a common cause, and led 
to the appointment of De Quincey to the editorship of the West- 
morland Gazette, partly through the influence of the poet. In the 
sixteen months of that editorship Wordsworth permitted the print- 
ing of some of his verses in the Gazette, and perhaps contributed 
some prose articles to the paper; and early in 1819 he endeavored to 
obtain for De Quincey the office of reviewer of pamphlets on the 
Bullion Question for the Quarterly Review. But it is apparent that 
from about 1815 up to the departure of the De Quinceys from the 
Lakes, a little after 1825, personal relations between the two fam- 
ilies existed only through occasional calls by Dorothy.** There 
seems to be little likelihood of De Quincey’s being permitted any 
examination of the manuscript of The Prelude after 1815. The 
other poems used for our essay and those quoted from in the other 
essays of our series were available in print in 1839. 

The writings of many of De Quincey’s contemporaries are stud- 
ded with longer or shorter quotations or paraphrases or summaries, 
made off-hand. The powers of Macaulay and Thackeray”® and Haz- 
litt, for instance, are notable in the frequency, the extent, and the 
degree of accuracy of their quoting, even of trivial passages, often 
years after sight of the originals. De Quincey’s writings, and the 
accounts of his conversation and his manner in oral quoting or 
paraphrase, show him to have participated outstandingly in such 


24On all the above, see my articles ‘‘The Story of Wordsworth’s Cintra,’’ 
Studies in Philology, xvi (1921), 15-76; and ‘‘ Wordsworth and De Quincey in 
Westmorland Politics, 1818,’’ in PMLA for December, 1940. 


25See my edition of Roundabout Papers, New York, 1925, pp. xxv-xxvi. 
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powers and in similar habits. Among the evidences that in his 
earlier years little by Wordsworth can have failed to become a part 
of him are the entries in his youthful diary,”* his adulation of his 
hero through the years up to his own residence in Dove Cottage, his 
very choice of Grasmere as place of residence, and his many allu- 
sions to the earlier poems including The Excursion of 1814, and the 
quotations and the borrowing of phrases from them, that appear in 
season and out of season in his writings. 

De Quincey’s inner life was one of sharply defined visual images 
ultimately born of an astonishingly alert and discriminating and 
retentive observation. The power and often the weakness of his 
writings are due largely to his preoccupation with details, and to 
the vividness and the sharpness of those details before him. Re- 
peatedly he claims deliberately or implies a like visual definition in 
his memory of passages years after he has read them. Outstanding 
is his insistence in ‘‘The Affliction of Childhood’’ published in 
1845?" that he possessed a memory photographic of passages seen but 
once, and aurally reconstructive of passages inattentively heard: 


Rarely do things perish from my memory that are worth remembering. Rub- 
bish dies instantly. Hence it happens that passages in Latin or English poets 
which I never could have read but once (and that thirty years ago), often be- 
gin to blossom anew when I am lying awake, unable to sleep. I become a dis- 
tinguished compositor in the darkness; and, with my aérial composing-stick, 
sometimes I ‘‘set-up’’ half a page of verses, that would be found tolerably cor- 
rect if collated with the volume that I never had in my hand but once. I 
mention this in no spirit of boasting. Far from it; for, on the contrary, 
amongst my mortifications have been compliments to my memory, when, in 
fact, any compliment that I had merited was due to the higher faculty of an 
electric aptitude for seizing analogies, and by means of those aérial pontoons 
passing over like lightning from one topic to another. Still it is a fact, that 
this pertinacious life of memory for things that simply touch the ear without 
touching the consciousness, does in fact beset me. Said but once, said but 
softly, not marked at all, words revive before me in darkness and solitude; 
and they arrange themselves gradually into sentences, but through an effort 
sometimes of a distressing kind, to which I am in a manner forced to become 
a party. 


Everyone must estimate as he will the justice of these and of a 
number of similar but less inclusive claims by De Quincey. They 
do accord with his literal or almost literal reproduction of words 
and phrases and more extended passages of The Prelude, and his 
preservation in a number of instances of the line division of the 
original, and, in one instance, of a word in italics there. 

In the three essays of our series on the poet De Quincey introduces 


26Ed. H. A. Eaton, London, 1927. 
27Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, tv, 489-90. 
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more than a score of brief direct quotations other than those we 
have been considering, most of which impress as written down from 
memory. In addition to The Prelude, Nutting, ‘‘There Was a 
Boy”, and ‘‘ Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe’’, our essay (the 
second of the series) quotes directly from five other early poems by 
Wordsworth. These are The Excursion (1, 79, ‘‘the vision and the 
faculty divine’’; III, 706, ‘‘From that dejection [abstraction] I | 
was roused— / But how? [roused,—and how?]’’), ‘‘The Happy 
Warrior’’ (verses 49-52, with ‘‘supernal’’ for ‘‘sudden’’), ‘‘To the 
Daisy’’ (‘‘Sweet Flower!’’ verse 66), ‘‘Michael’’ (verse 59, ‘‘in 
[Amid] the heart of many thousand mists’’), and The Evening 
Walk (‘‘After having described the domestic cock as ‘sweetly 
ferocious’—a prettiness of phraseology which he borrows from an 
Italian author. . .’’—‘‘Echo’d by faintly answering farms remote’’ 
[the poem 1793, verses 129, 138, revision verses 146, 153, ‘‘Sweetly 
ferocious round his native walks,’’ ‘‘Threaten’d by faintly answer- 
ing farms remote’’, both versions of the poem having a note ascrib- 
ing ‘‘sweetly ferocious’’ to Tasso]). Further, eight verses very 
defectively represent a passage in the Conclusion to Part II of 
Coleridge’s Christabel—The impression that these quotations are 
actually from memory accords with those received from the direct 
quotations in the third article on the poet printed two months later. 
There, as we have noticed, is a paraphrase of The Prelude on Doro- 
thy (1805, XIII, 224; 1850, XIV, 244) introduced with five lines of 
“The Sparrow’s Nest’’ evidently quoted from memory; and there 
are also eight brief direct quotations from seven other poems by 
Wordsworth printed in or before 1807—namely, ‘‘Strange Fits of 
Passion,’’ ‘‘Ruth,’’ ‘‘ "Tis Said That Some Have Died for Love,’’ 
‘Resolution and Independence,’’ ‘‘The Tables Turned,’’ ‘‘To the 
Memory of Raisley Calvert,’’ and the ‘‘Immortality Ode.’’ All but 
one of these eight quotations vary somewhat from the several texts 
of the originals—in several of the eight partly from modification to 
fit into the phrasing of the prose. The same impressions of quoting 
from memory are to be drawn from the defective quotations from 
Twelfth Night (III, i, 159) and Shakespeare’s Sonnet Cxxvi, verses 
9-12, and the incorrect attribution of two others, one to Paradise 
Regained (ascribed in a foot-note in 1839) and the other to Fair- 
fax’s Tasso.2°—Similar impressions are received from the first essay 


28In this essay there are three more direct quotations the sources of which I 
have not ascertained. 
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on the poet, which quotes ‘‘She Was a Phantom of Delight’’, ‘I Am 
Not One Who Much or Oft Delight’’, ‘‘A Complaint’’ (each of the 
three from the 1807 text—the first and the third imperfectly), and 
‘‘Lament of Mary Queen of Scots’’—the changes in ‘‘ A Complaint”’ 
and in ‘‘Lament’’ partly to fit the quotation into the phrasing of 
the prose. 

For all his reproductions from the Wordsworth poems other than 
The Prelude De Quincey can have refreshed or supplemented his 
memory by use of printed texts; or he may have drawn from manu- 
script copies or memoranda such as he was ever fond of making and 
preserving. It is to be noticed that in his account of the fatal acci- 
dent of George and Sarah Green, printed in Tait’s Magazine for 
September, 1839, he quoted thirty-six verses”® of the 1808 poem on 
the accident that Wordsworth wisely never printed, and that in 
quality of content and form would seem unlikely to win it a place 
in the memory of even the most ardent enthusiast. 

Any notes or manuscript copies, and any transcriptions from them 
for our essays, could well show miscopyings similar to the misread- 
ings to be expected of even a very retentive memory, and similar to 
many of the misreadings that our essay exhibits. De Quincey’s 
procedure with the shorter poems and his procedure with The 
Prelude need not be identical. It seems difficult to believe that his 
astonishingly close reproductions from The Prelude, not in print 
and last seen more than twenty years previously, can have been writ- 
ten without the aid of extensive close notes that included numerous 
and extensive passages from the poem. Yet these close reproduc- 
tions from the poem contain a number of errors that may seem 
rather unlikely to have been committed in making or in following 
close notes. For instance, in the anecdote of the ‘‘hunger-bitten 
girl’’ the poet’s ‘‘heifer’’ becomes a ‘‘horse’’ (Section IV d) ; ‘‘his 
hour was not come’’ is a half-line with a different application taken 
from a passage five books later on (Section III a) ; in the notably 
close and sustained reproduction of the Dream of Mathematics and 
Poetry considerably separated expression of doubt of the nature of 
the Arab is transferred to the shell (Section III f) ; the ‘‘ Brabant 


29Reprinted from Early Memorials of Grasmere, with italics in verses 11, 17, 


19, in the Oxford Wordsworth, p..623. A number of manuscript copies were 
evidently made and circulated with the poet’s approval in 1808. The copy sent 
to Lady Beaumont varies somewhat from that sent to Coleridge; De Quincey 
varies from both of these, and omits six of their stanzas. See Knight, Eversley 
Edition, vit1, 266; de Selincourt, Letters of Wiliiam and Dorothy Wordsworth 
(Oxford, 1937), Letters 328, 329. 
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armies on the fret’’ are shifted from the departure of Wordsworth 
from Switzerland to his approach to that country (Section III h) ; 
two passages three books apart are identified (Section II e); to 
Beaupuy are transferred the newspaper-reading Royalist’s beauty 
of person and feminine conquests (Section IV d) ; ete. 

At either or at both of two periods De Quincey had ample oppor- 
tunity and very strong incentives to make from the poems by Words- 
worth notes useful later for our essays. The first is the period of 
his residence with the Wordsworth family in Allan Bank in the 
winter of 1808-1809, and the opening years of his occupancy of 
Dove Cottage. Moreover, at that time he had in his possession the 
copies of the early volumes by Wordsworth the successful quest for 
which the first of our essays dilates on. Again, as we have noticed, 
in 1814-1815 he assisted the poet in the printing of the Poems in 
two volumes of 1815. Further, in 1814 and 1815 the Wordsworths 
were most anxiously looking to him for a series of articles in ex- 
planation and defense of the poetry; and in 1815 the poet even 
went so far as to approach Daniel Stuart for a vehicle for that im- 
mediately expected series.*° In the spring of 1818 De Quincey was 
reviving the project.** 

It is attractive to think that our essays of 1839 drew on accumula- 
tions—some items perhaps of an earlier period—made for the pro- 
jected articles of 1815;—perhaps, indeed, that our essay dealing 
with The Prelude utilized at least partly a draft of a section or 
sections of the series of 1815. Such an assumption or such assump- 
tions would accord with the facts that, with exception of The 
Prelude, The Excursion, ‘‘Lament of Mary Queen of Seots,’’ ‘‘ Wis- 
dom and Spirit of the Universe’’, and ‘‘To the Daisy’’ (‘‘Sweet 
Flower!’’), all the poems by Wordsworth drawn on in our three 
essays of 1839 were in print, with readings used in the essays, in or 
before 1807; that our essays use no poem by Wordsworth except 
The Prelude that was not in print by 1820; that all the Wordsworth 
poems used, except The Prelude, The Excursion (printed in 1814), 
and ‘‘Lament’’ (written in 1817 and first printed in the Duddon 
volume of 1820), were printed in the Poems of 1815, which De 
Quincey helped to see through the press; and that ‘‘Lament’’ is the 


30See de Selincourt The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth (Ox- 
ford, 1937), Letters 514, 515, 516, 519 (p. 637), 522 (p. 652), 526 (p. 665). 

31See De Quincey’s Letter VII in my article ‘‘Wordsworth and De Quincey 
in Westmorland Politics, 1818,’’ in PMLA for December, 1940. 
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only one of these poems except The Prelude not available in print 
in 1815. 

Further, accordant with the notions that our essay is based on a 
draft for the earlier uncompleted series of 1815-1818, or on the 
notes on hand, or made, for that series, is the fact that De Quincey’s 
direct quotations from The Prelude are from manuscript written in 
1805-1806, and not from the later MS. C dated by de Selincourt®? 
1817-1819. At only one point (Section IV h) do the quotations 
disagree with MSS. A and B (both of 1805-1806) and agree with 
MS. C (dated by de Selincourt 1817-1819), and there in only the 
word ‘‘horseman’’ for ‘‘Traveller.’’ But ‘‘horseman’’ can have 
been taken from ‘‘Horseman’’ of the substitution interlined in MS. 
A, or it may have been suggested to De Quincey as more picturesque 
by the context ‘‘Travellers, horse and foot’’ (1805, X, 526).°* At 
three points (Sections IT b, III h, IV g), the quotations agree with 
MSS. A and B and disagree with MS. C and the interlineations 
(styled by de Selincourt as ‘‘A?’’) in MS. A.** Finally, disposing 
of MS. C is the fact that in his first essay and in his third on Words- 
worth, printed one month before and two months after the essay 
we are discussing, De Quincey paraphrased** a passage in MSS. A 


_and B, XIII, 224ff. (1850, XIV, 244ff.), and not in MS. C, for MS. 


C breaks off abruptly at MSS. A and B, XII, 187 (1850, XIII, 188). 
So De Quincey quoted MS. A or MS. B—perhaps MS. A after an 
interlineation had been inserted in it at Book X, 531ff. certainly be- 
fore some others of the interlineations had been made in it.*® 


32Variorum edition of Prelude, p. xviii. 

33See Note 18. 

34See Notes 8, 14, 17. 

35See above, next after Section V of the parallels. 
36See Notes 18, 14, 8. 
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By Harotp WHITEHALL 
Queens College 


In practical etymology, certainty is a desideratum but not a final 
necessity. Many widely accepted derivations represent nothing 
more than the gradual crystallization of informed opinion around 
favored hypotheses, and only clinching factual discoveries—unlike- 
ly at this late date—will ever make them fully secure. Yet specu- 
lation without certainty is held to carry its own reproach. For 
many of the cruces marked ‘‘etymology unknown,’’ the investigator, 
if he could overcome his fear of the merely tentative, might suggest 
at least a basis for discussion. For others, he may possess significant 
or neglected facts which, because of the same inhibition, he will not 
communicate. In the following discussion of certain etymological 
problems raised by the Middle English Dictionary’s preoccupation 
with Z, I shall take shelter behind the title of this paper. What I 
have to offer is in varying degrees tentative, speculative, or both; 
but it is frankly offered as interim suggestion. Although Voltaire’s 
slanderous dictum—that etymology is a science in which the vowels 
count for nothing and the consonants for very little—is still a 
necessary caveat, there are occasions when it must be braved. There 
is good hunting in English etymology even yet, and especially 
around its Middle Dutch and Low German fringes. 

In the following sections, the headwords and the accompanying 
brief definitions follow the NED. wherever possible; words not in 
the NED. are spelled according to the commonest Middle English 
(ME.) form. I have not hesitated to combine headwords which 
the NED., often for reasons of lexicographical convenience, saw fit 
to separate. In order to avoid complication, exact source-references 
are given only for cognates difficult to locate under normal diction- 
ary entries, but the bibliography in the appended footnote’ should 


1In addition to the usual sources (Webster’s, Bosworth-Toller, Clark-Hall, 
Skeat, Weekley, Stratmann-Bradley, Du Cange, Godefroy, etc.) I have made 
use of the following: 

H. 8S. Falk and A. Torp, Norwegisch-Danisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch 
(Heidelberg 1910) ; S. Feist, Etymologisches Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache, 
2nd edition (Halle 1923); F. Kluge, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache, 12th edition (Berlin 1934) ; J. Koolman, Wérterbuch der Ostfriesischen 
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make clear the extent of my indebtedness to standard works of 
reference. To one of these works in particular, the monumental 
Verwijs-Verdam Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, I owe most of 
the clues elaborated here. It is heartening to possess at least one 
medieval dictionary that—whatever its faults—is sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the vocabulary it purports to cover and sufficiently rich 
in adequate quotations to serve the etymologist as a guide. It is 
disconcerting to realize, however, that until something on a com- 
parable scale has been done for Old French and for Medieval Latin 
the uncertainty characteristic of this article will remain the key- 
note of English etymology in general. 


1. ME. Lakering 


This word, apparently not included in the NED. and never satis- 
factorily explained, occurs in Piers Plowman, C. VII. 394: 


Ther was lauhyng & lakering and ‘let go the coppe.’ 


Its source is a MF lem. *lackeringe, variant of MDu. leckeringe 
‘boisterous or riotous conduct; carousal,’ connected with MF lem. 
lacker (MDu. lecker) ‘bon vivant; reveller; carouser.’ Cp. MLG. 
léckern ‘carouse; behave in a boisterous manner.’ There is a large 
Low German and Netherlandish element in the vocabulary of P.Pl. 
as later in the 15th century East Anglian texts; this word is one of 
its rarer constituents. The sense ‘carousing’ is obviously what the 
line demands. 


2. Lain sb.?; Laine sb.; Leyne sb. 


The NED. tentatively connects Lain sb.? ‘layer; stratum,’ with 
lain p.pl. of Lie vb. and cross-references it with Leyne ‘layer or 
bed.’ Laine ‘a stretch of arable land at the foot of the Sussex 
Downs’ is left unexplained. In all probability, however, the three 
forms are merely variants of a single word that is derived immedi- 


Sprache (Norden 1879-84); J. Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog 
(Christiania 1886ff.); M. lLexer, Mittelhochdeutsches Taschenwérterbuch 
(Leipzig 1930); O. Mensing, Schleswig-Holsteinisches Woérterbuch (Neumiinster 
1927ff.) ; N. Mungard, For Sélring spraak en wiis (Keitum 1909); F. Rask- 
Braun, Nordfriesisches Glossar (Jena 1927) ; E. H. Sehrt, Vollstdéndiges Wérter- 
buch zum Heliand und zur altsichsischen Genésis (G6ttingen 1925) ; O. Schade, 
Altdeutsches Worterbuch, 2nd edition (Halle 1872ff.); A. Torp, Nynorsk Ety- 


~ mologisk Ordbog (Christiania 1919); N. van Wijk, Franck’s Etymologisch 


Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, 2nd edition (The Hague 1912); E. 
Verwijs and J. Verdam, Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek (The Hague 1885- 
1929) ; A. Walde and J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen (Berlin and Leipzig 1927-32). 
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ately either from OE. hléne ‘support, resting-place, ete.’ or the 
eognate ON. hlein ‘reclining position,’ and ultimately connected 
with OE. hlénan (intransitive hli(o)nian) ‘to lean.’ Cp. Goth. 
hlains ‘cliff? and HG. dialect leine ‘bench; support,’ beside OHG. 
hlina ‘reclinatorium’ and OE. hlinbedd, hlynbedd, ‘sickbed.’ Later 
Scandinavian developments from ON. hlein include Icelandic hlein 
‘flat rock-shelf, hill, cliff, side-batten of a handloom, ete.,’ and Norw. 
dialect lein ‘leaning-place, leaning position, stretch of tilted land, 
hill, erag’; the MDu. and MLG. cognate lene can mean ‘flat rock, 
fulerum, base-support, sepimentum.’ 

These various meanings provide exact semantic analogues for the 
English word, correct the NED.’s definition of Laine, and give the 
etymological identification of the three variants separated by the 
NED. beyond all reasonable doubt. At first blush, the immediate 
etymon would appear to be either ON. hlein or a Seandinavianized 
variant of OE. hléne directly influenced in form by ON. hlein. 
But there are two objections. The provenience of the NED.’s quota- 
tions is, on the whole, against Norse influence ; and the Sussex place- 
names in Steine, Staine, ete., supposedly derived from an OE. *st@ne 
for stan, seem to indicate that OE. & could on occasion result in 
ME., EMnE. ai/ei irrespective of Seandinavianization.? For Laine, 
therefore, and perhaps for Lain and Leyne as well, the most prob- 
able etymon is OE. hléne. 


3. Lanhure adv. ‘At least.’ 

Here, an excusable blunder by the NED. has had imposing re- 
sults. Derivation from OE. lé huru is undoubted; ep. the frequent 
occurrences, usually in the form la hwure, in Lambeth Homilies. 
But Lanhure for the Mss. lauhure is a ghost form based upon a mis- 
transcription by the earlier editors of texts in the so-called Kath- 
erine Group. Unfortunately, the prestige of the form in the NED., 
spurious though it is, still continues to mislead modern editors. In 
the recent EETS. re-issue of St. Marharete,® the reading lanhure is 
given for occurrences that the facsimile, reproduced in the title- 
pages, plainly reveals to be lauhure. And in that text, possible 
confusion between wu and x is reduced by the clarity of the hand- 
writing to the barest minimum. Like all other ghost forms, Lan- 
hure, with the NED. behind it, will be very difficult to kill. 


2Cp. Eilert Ekwall, A Dictionary of English Place-Names (Oxford 1936). 


38t Marharete (Bodl. 34; Royal 17 A XXVITI), edited by F. M. Mack, EETS. 
193 (1935). 
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4. Langle sb. (variants Langhalde, Langhold, langald, ete.) 

Langle, defined as ‘a thong, rope, or other contrivance to confine 
the legs of an animal. . .,’ is derived by the NED. from OF. *langle, 
lengle (i.e. *langel, *lengel), unrecorded variants of a supposed 
OF. *lingel (L. lingula) ‘thong,’ which is in turn the supposed 
etymon of the NED.’s Lingel sb.? ‘leather harness-straps.’ Accord- 
ing to this chain of suppositions, Langle is the primary form of the 
word, and ME., EMnE. langhalde, langhold are merely folk-ety- 
mologized perversions of it. The form langhalde, however, happens 
to be exactly cognate in form and meaning with a MLG. lankhelde 
(lank ‘long’ and helde ‘foot-fetter’) ‘kind of fetter or shackle’ and 
may, therefore, be the base etymological form of the English word. 
If that is true, the etymon of Langle—or at least of the form Lang- 
hald—must be OE. or ON. lang ‘long’ and either ON. hald ‘fasten- 
ing’ or OE. heald, hald (not recorded in this concrete sense). 

The form langle, co-existent in the MnE. dialects with langhald, 
langhold, longhold, longold, langelt, ete. (EDG.), is an obvious re- 
duction variant of the fuller forms. There is a bare possibility, 
however, that it may be a distinct word, formed from the cross- 
association of ME. lingel ‘harness-straps,’ and ME. langet ‘latchet.’ 
At any rate, the MnE. dialects have the striking variant series 
lingel, linget, langel, langet which would give adequate grounds for 
some such theory. I incline, however, to the first supposition. 


5. Lash vb... ‘To make a sudden movement; to strike.’ 


For this, as for several other verbs denoting violent physical mo- 
tion, the NED. favors a theory of native echoie origin based upon 
the doublet series Lash-Lush, Dash-Dush, Flash-Flush. But sim- 
ilar doublets occur in various other Gme. languages: Norw. dialect 
laska, loska ‘strike, snap’ beside Flem luischen ‘drub’ and HG. 
dialect laschen ‘strike violently’; Norw. daska ‘rush, dash’ beside 
duska; Norw. flaska ‘fall violently’ beside fluska and HG. dialect 
fluschen. 

As far as one etymon will serve, Lash vb. seems to be most closely 
related in form to MDu. lasschen, but its semantic pattern reveals 
it to be an almost perfect example of the ‘merged word,’ showing 
partial assimilation of OF. lachier and lascher, Lash sb.*, and Lash 
sb.?, perhaps in combination with other less identifiable elements. 
There is a strikingly similar situation in the Norwegian dialects, 
where laska ‘knit or join together’ (cognate with MDu. lasschen?), 
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laska ‘jump about’ (from ON. loskr?), and laska ‘strike, snap, 
clash’ (corresponding as a vb. with MHG. lasch sb.) are inex- 
tricably confused. 


6. Lathe sb.*; Lathe sb.*; Lay sb.® 

Lexicographical rather than etymological necessity dictates the 
NED.’s separation of Lathe sb.° ‘supporting structure; turning- 
lathe’ from Lathe sb.* ‘loom-batten.’ The NED.’s etymology is 
undoubtedly a very neat solution for a bad crux, and if neatness 
were a serious criterion, ought not to be subjected to too close an 
examination. The suggested etymon, ON. hlad ‘pile, stack,’ not 
only links the English word to the cognate Dan. -lad ‘stand’ of 
veverlad ‘loom,’ sengelad ‘bedstead,’ drejelad ‘turning-lathe,’ and 
to Swed. lad ‘loom-batten,’ but also explains the difficult final con- 
sonant of Lathe. What it does not do is to explain the relation of 
Lay sb.° ‘loom-batten’ to the synonymous Lathe sb.‘ 

This form Lay, common in the Somersetshire and South Yorkshire 
woollen districts but not etymologized by the NED., is almost cer- 
tainly a borrowing from the only known cognate form, MDu. la, 
laey, a variant of MDu. lade, lede (MLG., MHG. lade) ‘supporting- 
structure, box, frame, carriage of a gun, and (in EMn. Du.) loom- 
batten."* But if English Lay sb.* is borrowed from a Netherlandish 
source, and if MDu. lade possesses the base-senses of English Lathe 
sb.2 and sb.*, there is a strong probability that Lathe as well as Lay 
comes into English from MDu. Considering the part played by 
the Low Countries in the medieval industrial organization of West- 
ern Europe, and the known participation of the Flemish in the 
English woollen industry, there is an excellent a priori case for 
some such derivation. 

The first point in its favor depends upon comparative dating. I 
do not think that first quotations are ever to be taken too seriously ; 
yet the NED. etymology seems to be based, in some degree, upon 
the occurrence of the non-specific sense ‘support’ in 1476 as com- 
pared with the first occurrence of ‘turning-lathe’ in 1611 and that 
of ‘loom-batten’ in a1633. For the latter, however, the Middle 
English Dictionary possesses a quotation, dated 1413, which places 
the technical sense two hundred and twenty years before the NED.’s 


4Cp. Verwijs-Verdam under lade, and, for the various technical developments, 
including ‘turning-lathe,’ the reference there cited to Kuyper, Technologie nu, 
287. The sense ‘loom-batten’ for EMn.Du. laede (more fully, weverslaede) is 
quoted from Kilian. 
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first quotation, and thus completely destroys the NED.’s semasiol- 


ogy: 
On apprentice wevyng with schootyll and lathe.5 


Granted that subsequent research may uncover earlier quotations 
for the sense ‘support,’ it is still true that this quotation puts the 
English ‘loom-batten’ well within the limits of one of the first 
periods of Flemish influence on ME. technical vocabulary. 

The second point is that Dan. -lad in veverlad, sengelad, tgndelad, 
drejelad does not seem to exist as a non-specific simplex in the 
NED.’s required sense ‘stand, support,’ that Swed. lad has only 
the specific technical sense ‘loom-batten,’ and that all these words 
are probably borrowings from the LG. or HG. predecessors of Mn. 
German Bettlade, Drehlade, Weberlade, ete. In other words, far 
from being developments based on ON. hlad, these words may show 
the borrowing of -lade which is the cognate of or actually identical 
with MDu. lade, laede (IE. root *lat- ‘lath’?) ; if ON. hlad is in- 
volved at all, it is probably as a folk-etymologized substitution of a 
native -lad (OE. hled) for a foreign element of quite different 
origin. Briefly, there is some probability that the Dan. and Swed. 
cognates cited by the NED. are themselves merely borrowings of 
the same MDu. or MLG. word that would be, according to my sug- 
gested etymology, the real etymon of English Lathe and Lay. 

A further point is more tenuous but not less significant. ONF. 
has a form late (1297 in Godefroy) which means ‘loom-batten,’ 
which may be an early adaptation of MDu. lade in the same sense, 
but which is more probably a borrowing of the Med.L. lata’ ‘lath’ 
transferred from a general to a specific use. Now the NED.’s 
derivation for Lathe accounts neatly for the puzzling form of the 
English word ; mine leaves it unexplained. If the MDu. lade is the 
etymon of Lathe, almost the only theory to account for the final 
consonant would be to assume cross-association between Lath and 
Lathe—medieval looms were worked by means of a spring-lath, and 
loom-battens were made from laths.2 The importance of the ONF. 
late is that it may reveal exactly this cross-association, and thus 


5Communicated by my friend Professor Sanford B. Meech, of Armour In- 
stitute, from the Shrewsbury Assembly Book. 

6But cf. Falk-Torp under lad. 

7This word, apparently disregarded by etymologists, may explain the 
anomalous form of OF. Jett ‘lath.’ For the usual theory see Kluge under 
Fettich, Spott. 

8The NED. takes note of this possibility. 
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strengthen enormously the theory that a similar cross-association 
had taken place in English. 

I do not think that this extended discussion necessarily proves 
the dependence of English Lathe upon MDu. lade, although it does 
provide a coherent etymology for Lay. But since neither the NED. 
nor any other English dictionary has so far taken the MDu. word 
into account, and since it obviously must be taken into account if 
the problem of Lathe is ever to be solved, there is good reason for 


considering it here. 


7. Lease sb.* ‘A certain quantity of thread.’ 

My comment is semantic rather than etymological. The NED. 
tentatively connects the word Lease with Leash sb., but suspects the 
influence of OF’. lisse, lice (L. licia, pl. of licitwm) ‘crossing of warp 
threads’ (the NED.’s second sense). OF., however, has a form lias 
(from L. licia?) explained by Godefroy as ‘un baton au bout duquel 
on attache une torche,’ and Med. L. licia occasionally oceurs (ef. 
Med. Latin Word List under licia) in the sense ‘candlewick.’ ‘Can- 
dlewick’ is undoubtedly the meaning of all the NED.’s quotations 
under sense 1, as is madeé abundantly clear by careful consideration 


of the first : 


Et in xxviij. lb. cerae pro ij. torches ad mangnum altare. . 

Et in xxiij. leses lintiamentis emp. pro eisdem. 
There is no ambiguity here, and the NED. definition ‘certain quan- 
tity of thread’ must be held insufficient. 

In form, however, ME. lese seems to be closer to MDu. lese ‘a 
gathering’ (cp. LG. lesen) than any such OF. forms as lias, lisse, 
lice. Cp. NED. Lea sb.* I should assume that lese is probably the 
etymon, although the semantic influence of OF. lias, lisse or of Med. 
L. licia may have helped to shape the specific English meanings. 


8. Leech sb.2 ‘The perpendicular or sloping side of a sail.’ 

To this somewhat ambiguous definition, the NED. adds a deriva- 
tion ‘app. related in some way to ON. lik (a nautical term of obscure 
meaning; the Sw. lik, Dan. lig mean ‘bolt-rope’).’ In ME. the 
simplex is apparently not found, and it may be that the NED.’s 
difficulty comes partly from putting the cart before the horse. Both 
ON. lik and MLG. lik seem to mean, quite plainly, ‘the rope-rein- 
forced edge of a sail’ while Du. ijk and G. liek have now the sense 
‘leech-line.’? The ultimate radical appears to be IE. leig- (ep. L. 
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ligare) ‘bind together.’ There is a MDu. lijcseme, recorded only in 
the sense ‘cicatrice, sear,” which—in spite of the obvious temptation 
to connect it with G. Leiche, OE. lic, ete. ‘body ’—seems to contain 
the same root; formally, at any rate, it would appear to be exactly 
cognate with ON. liksima ‘rope-guide through the edge of a sail,’ 
If this will survive closer scrutiny, the primary meaning of English 
Leech, ON. lik, MLG. lik, ete. may prove to be ‘a binding or gath- 
ering together,’ applicable both to the appearance of a sail with a 
rope through its edge and to the gathered edges of a scar or wound. 

MnE. spelling Leech is an EMnE. semi-phonetie form for ME. 
lich(e; the immediate etymon, whether ultimately from ON. lik, 
MLG. lik, or MDu. *lijc, comes obviously from that international 
lingua franca of the medieval seas whose details cannot, at present, 
be elucidated. 


9. Left adj., adv., and sb. ‘Left hand, side, direction, ete.’ 


Like L. sinister and OE. winister (OHG. winistar, ON. vinstri) 
Left is so overshadowed by esoteric folk-magie connotations that it 
is dangerous for any etymologist. It is also one of the great cruces 
of English etymology. At the risk of putting my head into the 
noose, I shall be rash enough to consider some possible loop-holes in 
the currently accepted derivation. 

The NED., like most other authorities, eannily derives the word 
from OE. left, lyft, but less cautiously sponsors a primary sense 
‘weak, worthless’ represented (in its own words) by ‘East Fris. 
luf, Du. dial. loof’ and ‘in the derived sense ‘left’ hand in MDu., 
LG. luchter, lucht, luft, North Fris. leeft, leefter.’ It regards the 
further association with OE. léf ‘weak,’ zeléfed ‘weak, old,’ 
léfung ‘paralysis,’ ete. as extremely doubtful. The NED.’s ety- 
mology has remained substantially unchallenged, although any pos- 
sibility of connection with OE. léf seems now to be completely de- 
stroyed,® and the recent tendency is to separate OE. left (from IE. 
*lep-, *leb-) from OE. lyft (currently derived from IE. *(s)leup-, 
*(s)leub(h)-).'° 

The entire etymology depends, in the first place, upon the exist- 
ence of the word in the sense ‘left’ in OE., for the OE. oceurrences 
quoted by the NED. and accepted by all later authorities are by 


9Cf. H. C. Wyld, Universal Dictionary of the English Language (London 
1932) following Walde-Pokorny. Wyld’s work is more up-to-date in etymology 
than any other English dictionary. 


10Walde-Pokorny, 11, 430, 710, and Falk-Torp under lubben. 
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several centuries the earliest. But actually, does the word exist in 
OE. in the sense ‘left?’ For the form nity there is precisely one 
quotation, given by Mone,?! glossed ‘inanis,’ and sufficiently doubt- 
ful to be omitted from the latest edition of Clark-Hall after in- 
clusion in the 2nd edition.’* Notice that the sense ‘inanis’ does not 
necessarily imply ‘left’ at all, and that its application in the sense 
‘left’? is based upon the now discredited connection with OE. léf 
‘weak.’ If, in addition, the form left is itself suspect, a good deal 
of the scaffolding collapses from under the accepted etymology of 
Left. The only other OE. instances of the word are inferred from 
the compound lyftdadl (in the OE. Bede and the Cockayne Leech- 
doms) usually rendered ‘weak sickness’ for ‘paralysis.’ But sure- 
ly, these occurrences have all the defects of the OE. form left: the 
element lyft- can mean ‘left’ only by inference from Mn. North 
Frisian leeft ‘left’; that inference depends upon the existence of 
an OE. left, S.E. variant of lyft-, which means ‘left’ as well as 
‘weak’; and lyft- as ‘weak’ depends upon a further series of infer- 
ences from both of them. This is carrying inference altogether too 
far, particularly when lyftddl is much more likely to have a primary 
meaning ‘heaven- or sky-sickness,’ i.e. ‘the sickness that strikes 
from heaven,’ than anything in the nature of ‘weakness.’ There is 
not, in fact, a single certain example of an OE. lyft, left in the un- 
doubted sense ‘left,’ and for that reason the accepted etymology 
falls completely to the ground. All that we know of the earlier 
history of the word is that it does occur in ME. in the three forms 
lift, left, luft; that these forms, presumably based upon an earlier 
*lyft, are phonological cognates of NF ris. leeft, left, WF ris. loaft, 
EFris., EMn.Flem., and LG. lucht, luchter, MDu. MLG. lucht, 
luchter ; and that the meaning of the whole complex of forms by the 
time they appear in literature is simply ‘left.’ The attempts of 
Walde-Pokorny, Falk-Torp, Van Wijk, et al. to connect Left with 
IE. *lep- or, alternatively, OE. lyft- with IE. *(s)lewp- on the as- 
sumption of a primary sense ‘weak’ are works of supererogation. 
So much for destruction. Construction must proceed from the 
earliest recorded forms of Left, the three ME. variants lift, left, 
luft. Of these, lift is the most important—MnE. Left being merely 
a generalized South-Eastern form—but all three are merely regional 


11In Quellen und Forschungen, 1, 443. 
12J,. R. Clark Hall, A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 3rd edition (Cam- 
bridge 1931) ; 2nd edition (London 1916) under left. 
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variants of a base *lyft. As I have shown above, we have no record 
of an OE. *lyft in the sense ‘left’ nor (with any certainty) in the 
sense ‘weak,’ but we do have the common OE. lyft ‘upper-air, at- 
mosphere, sky, the heavens’ which fulfills all phonological require. 
ments as the etymon of ME. lift, left, luft, and which is the im- 
mediate base of Lift vb. Surely the obvious source of the three ME. 
forms, and consequently of MnE. Left, is no further afield than 
this. The point is clinched, I think, by the other W.Gme. cognates: 
MDu., MLG., EF ris., EMn.Flem., and LG. lucht means ‘left,’ but 
it also means ‘upper-air’, sky, and (in some semantic survivals) 
‘upper-storey’; MDu., MLG., EFris., EMn.Flem., and LG. luchter 
is an obvious derivative of the simplex lucht; so also MLG. luft 
‘left’ beside G. Luft ‘air, sky,’ OHG. louft, ON. lopt, OHG. luft, 
OS. luft, Goth. luftus, ete.1* As far as cognates will serve at all, 
these plainly indicate an intimate, perhaps a basic connection, be- 
tween the idea of ‘left’ and the idea of ‘air, sky, upward, ete.’ 

The primary semantic notion would appear to be ‘raised upward, 
lifted,’ probably in reference to greeting but perhaps also with some 
suggestion of sacrificial ceremonial. I am aware, of course, that 
modern renewals of the pagan greeting make use of the right hand, 
but I should not be prepared, on that account, to argue a lucus a 
non lucendo. Curiously enough, the ME. Ormulum contains a 
phrase which may indirectly throw light both on this etymology and 
on the semantic notion underlying it. Orm’s favorite expression 
lutenn and lefften, interpreted by the NED. as ‘show respect for (a 
superior), condescend towards (an inferior),’ has never been ade- 
quately explained. Holt-White, Bradley-Stratmann, and Matzner 
all take lefften as a variant of ME. liften, MnE. Lift in the sense 
‘honor, exhalt,’ but the NED. objects to the phonological improb- 
abilities of any such interpretation. There should be no difficulty 
about meaning, for the phrase is used by Orm to render L. salutare 
in the sense ‘greet respectfully.” The form lefften is the only diffi- 
culty. If, however, the etymological and semantic connections sug- 
gested here for Left have any validity, it may be that Orm’s phrase 
reflects them and means ‘to bow the head and raise the (left) hand 
in greeting.’ I make the suggestion in all timorousness, and await 
the inevitable protest. 


18Cp. Walde-Pokorny, m, 418, where the primary root is indicated as IE. 
*leup- ‘abschiilen, entrinden.’ 
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10. Lew sb. ‘Name of a French gold coin formerly current in 
Scotland.’ 

The word is derived, tentatively, by the NED. from an inferred 
singular of lewis, variant of lowis. The word, however, is current in 
ME. as well as in Scots and corresponds exactly to MFlem., MDu. 
leeuw ‘gold piece stamped with a lion,’ perhaps adapted from 
Med.L. leo or OF. lion d’or of the same meaning. 


11. Lop sb.1; Lob sb.2 ‘Spider.’ 

Neither of these words has a derivation in the NED. anterior to 
OE. loppe, lobbe, now interpreted as ‘spider,’ formerly as ‘spider, 
flea.’ Of the OE. quotes in Bosworth-Toller I, the Aelfrie gloss 
‘fléonde neddre’ scarcely applies to a spider, the first quotation re- 
fers vaguely to some kind of biting, poisonous insect, and the loppe 
glossed ‘bombix’ is either a different word or a strikingly different 
sense of the same word (ep. ON. lyppa, MDu. lobbe, lubbe ‘hank of 
silk or wool’). In the files of the Middle English Dictionary, loppe 
‘spider’ is represented only by a single clear quotation, but the 
form lobbe for ‘spider’ occurs twice; other quotations for loppe are 
ambiguous. Loppe ‘flea’ is not found until 1440. Hitherto, the 
only clear cognate for either word has been Dan. loppe, Swed., 
Norw. loppa ‘flea,’ usually considered as being connected with MHG. 
liippen ‘to raise oneself,’ or with ON. hlaupa ‘leap, run.’ There is 
also an unnoticed MDu. lobbe(ken ‘dog-tick, dog-flea.”** Holt- 
hausen*® derives O.E. lobbe—and by inference loppe also—from the 
source of English lob, MLG. lobbe, lubbe ‘neck-ruffle, blubber-lips, 
hank of hair or wool, stockfish, flabby dog, ete.,’ ON. lubba Norw. 
dialect lubba, Gme. *lub-, IE. *leup-. 

This is certainly the origin of OE. loppe ‘bombix,’ and is proba- 
bly the influence patterning lobbe from OE. loppe, but for OE. loppe 
‘spider’ it seems somewhat unlikely. I suggest, in its place, that a 
Prim. OE. *loppe in the non-specific sense ‘biting or poisonous in- 
sect’ was ultimately derived from the Gme. root *lub-, Goth. lubi 
‘poison,’ OHG. luppi ‘poison, magic,’ IE. *leub(h?) .2° 


12. Lorel sb.; Lorer sb.; Losel sb. ‘Worthless person.’ 
The NED. and other dictionaries tend to derive these words from 


14Verwijs-Verdam under lobbe. 

15F, Holthausen, Altenglisches Etymologisches Wé6rterbuch (Heidelberg, 
1934), under lobbe. 

16Cp. Falk-Torp under /gbe, and cf. Olrish luwb-gort ‘garden’ beside Goth. 
lubja-leis ‘expert in poisons.’ 
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ME. loren, losen, past participles of Leese vb., ME. lesen ‘lose.’ It 
is entirely possible that they may have been influenced by Leese, 
but there are certain cognates or semi-cognates that the NED. has 
missed. The base of the series is apparently MDu. lose ‘loose con- 
duct, whoredom, lechery,’ and of the constituent words Lorer cor. 
responds so closely with MDu. lorer ‘fraudator’ that it is fairly safe 
to postulate borrowing from MDu. Lorel is probably a slightly 
adapted form of the same word. Losel, which like Lorel first 
occurs in Piers Plowman—a text strongly influenced by Dutch 
vocabulary—may be a modification of MDu. lorer after ME. lesen, 
losen; more probably, it is the English reflection of a MDu. *losel 
based on MDu. lose. 


13. Losard sb. ‘Worthless fellow.’ 


The NED. takes this as being roughly approximate in origin to 
Losel. It should be compared, however, with OF. loschard, appar- 
ently ‘squinter,’ used as an all-inclusive epithet of opprobrium, and 
parallel with MDu. loscaert of the same meaning and use. One of 
these, modified perhaps by the influence of Losel, seems to be the 
etymon of the English word. 


14. ME. Lout sb. 
This word, apparently not included in the NED., occurs ¢1325 
in the Poem on the Times of Edward II (Perey Soe. XXVIII) : 


His hod schal hang on his brest 
Ri3t as a draveled lowt [rhyme: prowd] 


Neither the meaning nor the derivation are known, and the word 
could possibly be disregarded except for its bearing on the NED.’s 
Lout sb. (1st quotation a1548). In view of the rhyme with prowd, 
which would indicate a form lowd, a probable etymological con- 
nection is with MLG. lider (OS. lithera, OHG. liidera) ‘swaddling- 
bands, lappet, rag, ragged fellow,’ and with OHG. ludo, lodo (OE. 
loba ‘upper garment,’ ON. lodi, OF ris. lotha) ‘shaggy cloth,’ whence 
OS. lodera, German dialect luder ‘rags, tattered cloth.’ ‘Beslavered 
rag’ for draveled lowt certainly makes better sense than has ever 
been previously read into the ME. passage, and suggests a possible 
connection with Lout sb. ‘bumpkin, clown’ in the sense ‘ragged fel- 
low.’ 
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15. Luke adj. ‘Lukewarm.’ 


The NED. postulates an OE. vb. *hliewcian from hléow in order 
to explain the ME. forms lheuc, lewk of this word. It does not 
seem to recognize the important ME. type louk which may be 
original. Apart from a distantly connected ON. hlaka (base *hlau-) 
‘dank weather,’ the ME. word seems to have no early cognates; 
Du. leuk ‘lazy, cool, droll’ (LG 16k) lacks the English primary 
senses, is not recorded in MDu. or MLG., and ean therefore be 
scarcely considered to have had any direct influence on English 
Iuke. On the other hand, the existence of an EFris. lik (base 
*hlu-), exactly cognate with the ME. type louk and semantically 
identical with the English word, strengthens the possibility of 
Anglo-Frisian and hence of OE. origin. The ME. type lewk may 
be no more than a phonetie doublet of lowk, perhaps influenced by 
a eross-association with Lew adj.’ and sb.? ‘tepid, lukewarm’ (OE. 
hléow in zehléow, unhléow, hléowe adv.). Alternatively, ME. louk 
from OE. *hliic (base *hlu-) may have existed side by side with an 
OE. *hléowc, *hliewc (base *hleu-), the divergent forms being 
ablaut-variants. In neither case is there any necessity for postulat- 
ing, as the NED. postulates, an OE. *hliewcian."" 


17For the anterior etymology, cp. Walde-Pokorny, m1, 430; Falk-Torp under 
lunken; Van Wijk under leuk, laww, lij. 


DEFOE AND THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PAMPHLETS 
ON LONDON 


By JoHNn Rosert Moore 
Indiana University 


In pointing out the indebtedness of A Trip through London 
(1728) to the writings of Thomas Gordon,’ Professor Anderson has 
added a link to our knowledge of the satiric pamphlets which pro- 
fessed to describe London in the eighteenth century. One may ac- 
cept this discovery gratefully, and yet reject most of the author’s 
conclusions. The alternate 1728 edition, dismissed by Professor 
Anderson as the second edition,? may well have been the first ; there 
is no proof of any collaboration, nor is there any convincing evi- 
dence that Mottley had any share in the compilation; and by far 
the most interesting of the supposed collaborator’s ‘‘own contribu- 
tions’’ was stolen directly from one of the most characteristic works 
of Daniel Defoe. 

So far from establishing Thomas Gordon as joint-editor of A Trip 
through London,’ the discovery places Gordon in good company as 
a victim of those compilers who wrote‘ with shears instead of pens. 
An ‘‘author’’ of this sort is admirably portrayed by Washington 
Irving (in ‘‘The Art of Book-Making’’) as ‘‘dipping into various 
books, taking a morsel out of one, a morsel out of another, ‘line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little.’ ’’ Such 
pamphleteers anticipated the admonition of Keats to ‘‘fill every 
rift with ore’’; but too often the ore was base, and usually it was 
stolen. 


I 


Professor Anderson does not tell where his edition of the pamphlet 
is to be found, but it seems to me probably a less accessible one than 
that described by Halkett and Laing (the same which I have used 


1Paul Bunyan Anderson, ‘‘Thomas Gordon and John Mottley, A Trip 
through London, 1728,’’ PQ, xix (July, 1940), 244-60. 


2Ibid., p. 260, note 55. 


8The suggestion that Gordon was joint-author of the pamphlet becomes even 
more improbable in view of the high praise given to the arch-Jacobite and 
High-Churchman Dr. Freind in a passage which appeared only in the edition 
used by Professor Anderson. Gordon was a bitter partisan on the other side, 
both in politics and in Church affairs. 
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in the copy belonging to the Harvard College Library, and which 
Professor Anderson has examined in a copy belonging to the library 
of the University of California at Berkeley, and which he dismisses 
as the second edition). For convenience and clearness, I shall refer 
hereafter to the Harvard College Library edition as HCL and to 
Professor Anderson’s edition as AND. 

Like its rival of the same date, HCL is made up of shreds and 
patches—usually but not always the same patches which appear in 
AND. By far its largest single item is a ten-page burlesque de- 
scription of Ireland, jestingly assigned to ‘‘a Berkshire Gentleman 
lately return’d from that Kingdom.’’ I cannot tell from Professor 
Anderson’s account whether this passage occurs in AND, but I sup- 
pose that it does not; at least it would not seem to preserve its place 
at the end of the pamphlet, for Professor Anderson says that the 
last five pages are given over to the London apprentices. This 
satire on Ireland belongs to a familiar type, which can be traced 
back at least as far as the Irish chapters of The English Rogue,® 
and which is closely analogous to the satiric descriptions of Scotland 
(such as A Modern Account of Scotland, which had been printed, 
without date or name of author, for the same J. Roberts who issued 
HCL). 

The prominently marked compliment to Dr. Freind which ap- 


- pears only in AND (which Professor Anderson regards as proof 


that the pamphlet was issued before Freind’s death, July 26, 1728) ® 
was very probably a topical allusion, inserted at a time when his 
illness and death had brought Dr. Freind before the public as one 
whose attempts to cure others had made him ‘‘no FRIEND”’ to the 
undertakers. This seems to me far more likely than the supposition 
that such an allusion would be dropped immediately after Dr. 
Freind’s death, to make way for an old anecdote about the cowardice 
which the Duke of Wharton had displayed years before in London ;? 
for the Duke had been living abroad constantly since early July of 
1725. 

In another passage Professor Anderson gives us the erroneous 
reading ‘‘countries’’® where the context calls for the English ‘‘coun- 


4Ibid., p. 248. 

5Cf. Chapter XXVII, especially. 
6Anderson, op. cit., p. 246. 
tIbid., p. 260, note 55. 

8Ibid., p. 245. 
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ties,’? asin HCL.® In the hasty printing of such pamphlets as these, 
errors of this sort crept into the later texts; they were all too rarely 
expunged after they had appeared in the earlier ones. 

But the priority of either 1728 edition, a surmise at best, is a mat- 
ter of little importance. Both pamphlets contain a passage of ‘‘five 
pages on the extravagance in tastes and dress and the disinclination 
to work characteristic of the new generation of apprentices.’ This 
passage was plagiarized from The Great Law of Subordination by 
Defoe. 


Ir 


The problem of the authorship of such satiric pamphlets is an in- 
volved one, which concerns the genre rather than the individual 
specimen. We can understand A T'rip to London better if we turn 
for a time to certain other books and pamphlets which belong to 
the same general class. 

Professor Harbage has reminded us of the extreme difficulty of 
tracing authorship in Restoration dramas.‘ For the satiric pam- 
phlets and books on London and on ‘‘the tricks of the town,’’ dur- 
ing the century after the Restoration, the difficulties are even great- 
er. The title-pages are undated, or they are likely to be untrust- 
worthy ; the authorship is anonymous, or it is probably assigned to 
a fictitious personage; and the haste—or the credulity—of some 
modern biographers and editors has tended to place a seal on 
recorded error. 

For example, in the biographical sketch of ‘‘Theophilus Lucas,’’ 
the supposed author of Lives of the Gamesters (1714), for the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, Mr. Gordon Goodwin confessed that 
‘Whether Theophilus Lucas had a real existence or was merely the 
pseudonym of some bookseller’s hack, it is apparently impossible to 
determine.’’ But Mr. Goodwin did not end with an honest con- 
fession; he affirmed with confidence that ‘‘This book, which owes 
nothing to Charles Cotton’s ‘Compleat Gamester’ (1674), has been 
of great use to biographers, though its statements must obviously 
be received with caution.’’ Likewise Mr. Hartmann, in editing his 
reprint of The Compleat Gamester and Lives of the Gamesters to- 
gether in a single volume, saw no particular resemblance between 


®HCL, p. 2. 


10Anderson, op. cit., p. 248. 
11Alfred Harbage, ‘‘Elizabethan-Restoration Palimpsest,’’ MLR, xxxy 
(July, 1940), 287-319. 
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the two; in fact, he went out of his way to refer to them as ‘‘The 
two vastly different books here reprinted together. . .’’!* 

But a careful reading of Lives of the Gamesters should have pre- 
vented any such confusion. ‘‘Lucas’’ is obviously a bookseller’s 
hack—not a gentleman who has lost an estate of £2000 a year in 
gambling, and who writes only to guard his son against the danger 
of losing an uncle’s bequest of £1500 a year. The long quotation 
from The Rape of the Lock** is mere padding; the allusion to 
Lazarillo de Tormes** warns us against accepting the stories as 
authentic; and the old incident of the nocturnal intruder who puts 
glue on the eyelids of the lovers’® confirms the book’s affinity with 
The English Rogue.*® 

Approximately twenty pages of Lives of the Gamesters are taken 
from The Compleat Gamester,'" most of them by one simple formula. 
‘‘Tueas’’ gives a narrative of a gamester’s life—often an account 
which is clearly fictitious; then he names the game of cards in 
which his hero excelled, and slips from that directly into a long 
plagiarism from Cotton’s description of the game. (Even so, it is 
not certain that ‘‘Lucas’’ is using Cotton rather than some other 
work of the sort; he describes a few card games which are not dis- 
cussed in The Compleat Gamester.) Sometimes ‘‘Lucas’’ dovetails 
separate passages to make a new one; in one instance he borrows a 
long passage, cuts it in two, and reverses the order of the parts.7* 

Most of the rest of ‘‘Lucas’s’’ book could probably be traced to 
other sources; but the easy method by which this compiler became 
an author, with a separate life in the Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy, ean be illustrated by one specimen passage, in which the brack- 
eted part is a verbatim transcription from The Compleat Gamester 
(except for slight changes in punctuation and capitalization, and 


12Cyril Hughes Hartmann, Games and Gamesters of the Restoration (Lon- 
don, 1930), p. xviii. 

13Ibid., pp. 213-15. 

14] bid., p. 253. 

15Ibid., pp. 149-50. 

16Chapter III (in Routledge’s reprint of The English Rogue, London, 1928, 
pp. 19-20). 

17In Games and Gamesters of the Restoration, compare pp. 136-37 with 6-8; 
152 with 44 and 46; 157-58 with 82-83; 178 with 12 and 72-73; 180-81 with 56- 
58; 187 with 58-59 and 77; 188 with 75-76; 189 with 24, 31, and 80-82; 192-93 
with 42-43; 202 with 6-7; 204-06 with 24 and 32-34; 222-23 with 12 and 18; 
225-28 with 81-84; 236-37 with 73 and 69; 245 with 74; 255 with 58-59; and 
260 with 47-48. 

18Ibid., pp. 255, 58-59. 
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the use of ‘‘King or Queen’’ instead of ‘‘King and Queen’’), 
‘*Lucas’’ tells us that Major Pepper 

. then return’d to England, where he .. . became a great gamester, espe- 
cially at Gleek, which is a game on the cards wherein [the Ace is called Tip, 
the Knave Tom, the 4 of Trumps Tiddy. Tib, the Ace, is 15 in Hand, and 18 
in Play, because it wins a Trick: Tom, the Knave, is 9; and Tiddy is 4; the 


fifth Towser, the sixth Tumbler, which if in Hand, Towser is 5, and Tumbicr 6, 
and so double if turn’d up; and the King or Queen of Trumps is 3... .J19 


Mr. Ralph Straus has fallen into a similar trap in his reprint of 
three eighteenth-century tracts: Tricks of the Town Laid Open 
(1747, but said to be virtually a reprint of a Vade-Mecum of 1699) ; 
A Trip through the Town (1735) ; and A Trip from St. James’s to 
the Exchange (1744). 

Mr. Straus has not only failed to see that Letter IV of the first of 
these tracts was freely plagiarized (with much shuffling and re- 
arranging) in each of the others, e.g.: 

As to the Town itself, ’Tis a kind of large Forest of wild Beasts, where most 


of us range about at a Venture, and are equally Savage, and mutually destruc- 
tive one of another.2° 


The Town of LONDON is a kind of large Forest of Wild-Beasts, where most 
of us range about at a venture, and are equally savage, and mutually destruc- 
tive one of another: .. .21 


This Place is a kind of large Forest of wild Creatures, ranging about at a 
venture, equally savage, and mutually destructive of each other.22 

He has actually invited reproof by singling out for special remark 
the chapter on servants: ‘‘. .. there are glimpses of life as our 
ancestors knew it which will not be found elsewhere. Who imagined 
that the servant-problem was already giving trouble two hundred 
years ago?”* Now this remarkable section on maid-servants (ten 
pages in the 1735 pamphlet, six pages in the 1744 pamphlet) is 
nothing but a cutting from Defoe’s Everybody’s Business is No- 
body’s Business (1725), with occasional slight alterations and with 
an inserted middle part containing character sketches of ten typical 
maids: Betty Ebony, Tibb Tidey, Dorothy Dowdy, Kate Careless, 
Rebecea Ready, Dirty Dorcas, Newcastle Nan, Hannah Hairbrains, 
Jenny Jilt, and Kitty Coltish. So far from being rare or inacces- 
sible, this pamphlet by Defoe is to be found in three of the collected 


19Jbid., p. 152. 
20Tricks of the Town (New York and London, 1928), pp. 22-23. 
21Ibid., p. 113. 
22Tbid., p. 189. 
23Ibid., p. xiii. 
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editions of his works which are in common use: the Bohn edition, 
the Aitken edition, and the Tegg-Talboys edition. 

The plagiarism can be indicated by a brief specimen from Defoe, 
from the pamphlet of 1735, and from the pamphlet of 1744: 

. . the inconveniences daily arising from the insolence and intrigues of our 
servant-wenches, who, by their caballing together, have made their party so 
considerable that everybody cries out against them; and yet, to verify the 
proverb, nobody has thought of, or at least proposed, a remedy, although such 


an undertaking, mean as it seems to be, I hope will one day be thought worthy 
the consideration of our king, Lords, and Commons.24 


The Inconveniences daily arising from the Insolence and Intrigues of our 
Servant-Wenches, who, by their caballing together, have made their Party so 
considerable, that every body cries out against them, and yet no body has 
thought of, or at least propos’d a Remedy, although such an Undertaking 
(mean as it seems to be) I hope will one Day be thought worthy the Considera- 
tion of the Legislature: . . .25 


The Inconveniences daily arising from the Insolence and Intrigues of our 
Servant-Maids deserve particular Notice. These, by their caballing together, 
have made their Party so considerable, that every body cries out against them, 
and yet no body has thought of, or at least propos’d a Remedy; altho’ such an 
Undertaking (mean as it seems to be) may one day be thought worthy the 
Consideration of the Legislature.26 
Still another variant of this plagiarism occurs in an undated edition 
of A Trip through the Town (bound up with the HCL copy of A 
Trip through London, and conjecturally assigned by a pencilled 
note on the title-page to 1728, although internal evidence shows that 
it belongs at least as late as the death of the Duke of Berwick in 
1734). This undated pamphlet, like the text of 1735, devotes ten 
pages to Defoe’s servant problem, in a form virtually identical with 


that found in Straus’s reprint of the 1735 pamphlet. 


IV 

Messrs. Goodwin, Hartmann, and Straus have not been alone in 
such oversights. Professor Anderson has made special mention of 
the ‘‘contributions from the ‘collaborator’s’ own hand on. . . Lon- 
don citizens and apprentices’’?? and has remarked that the col- 
laborator’s ‘‘own contributions to A Trip through London are... 
worthy of examination.’’* The best of these contributions merits 
rather close examination. 

In the Preface to The Great Law of Subordination (1724) Defoe 


24Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe (Aitken ed.), x1, 165. 


25Tricks of the Town, p. 128. 
26Ibid., p. 251. 

27Anderson, op. cit., p. 244. 
28Ibid., p. 245. 
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had expressed regret that he had begun the exposure of the evils of 
the London apprentices single-handed : 


I confess, in the Beginning of this Work, I seem’d to stand alone in the 
Complaint, and some to whom I shew’d these Sheets, tho’ they own’d the Fact, 
did not think it important enough to appear; that it was below the Dignity of 
the Pen, and wow’d not influence the World, as I hop’d it wow’d, to attempt 
a Cure.... 

But in the middle of this Undertaking, and after this Work had been a con- 
siderable time in the Press, I had the Satisfaction to see, that the whole Repre- 
sentative Body of Great-Britain concurr’d with my Opinion; and that which 
to some seem’d not important enough for a Book of Complaint, was found to 
be so significant, as that the House of Commons thought it worth while to take 
it into their Consideration, and to resolve upon Measures for its Redress. 


The House of Commons was not alone in lending its support to 
Defoe’s crusade; the ‘‘collaborator’’ of A Trip through London 
(1728) was so much impressed with Defoe’s plea that he based no 
less than five pages upon excerpts chosen at intervals, beginning 
with the opening paragraph of Defoe’s own preface! A few paral- 
lels will indicate the degree of originality employed by the ‘‘eol- 


laborator’’: 


Defoe’s The Great Law of 
Subordination 


The unsufferable Behaviour of Serv- 
ants in this Nation is now (it may be 
hop’d) come to its Height; their 
Measure of Insolence, I think, may be 
said to be quite full. (p. i) 


But now such a strange Change is 
there upon the Face of things, ... 


(p. 10) 


It is but a few Years ago, and in the 
Memory of many now living, that all 
the Apprentices of the Shop-keepers 
and Warehouse-keepers, as well in 
London as in other Places, except the 
few mention’d before, submitted to 
the most servile Employments of the 
Families in which they serv’d; such 
as the young Gentry, their Successors 
in the same Station, scorn so much as 
the Name of now; such as cleaning 
their Masters Shoes, bringing Water 
into the Houses from the Conduits in 
the Street, which they carried on 
their Shoulders in long Vessels call’d 
Tankards; also waiting at Table,... 
(p. 12) 


A Trip through London (HCL) 


The unsufferable Behaviour of our 
City Apprentices, is (it may be hop’d) 
come to its Height, their Measure of 
Impudence may be said to be quite 
full: (p. 48) 


For such an amazing Change is there 
upon the Face of Things in this 
City,... (pp. 48-49) 


It is within the Memory of Man, that 
all the Apprentices of Merchants, 
Lawyers and Mechanicks, as well in 
London as in other Places, submitted 
to the most servile Employments of 
the Families that entertain’d them, 
such as the Young Gentry, their Suc- 
cessors in the same Station, scorn so 
much as the Name of now. They 
clean’d their own and their Master’s 
Shoes, brought Water into the Houses 
from the Conduits in the Streets, 
which they carried on their Shoulders, 
in long Vessels call’d Tankards; they 
waited at Table on their Masters, ... 
(p. 49) 


— 
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Vv 

What conclusions may we draw from the evidence? Surely it is 
not amiss to ask for more discretion in critical statements, or for 
more penetration in editorial work. Surely we can give little confi- 
dence to contemporary allusions which were borrowed from an ear- 
lier generation: Straus tells us that the Vade-Mecum of 1699 was 
virtually reprinted in 1747;?° and I have found that one of Pro- 
fessor Anderson’s citations,*° which seemed to disappear after 1728, 
reappeared in 1744 in A Trip from St. James’s to the Exchange.** 

Surely, too, one might urge less attention to unreliable compila- 
tions—and more consideration of the observations of an eye-witness 
like Defoe, whom Professor Trevelyan calls ‘‘for the historian a 
treasure indeed. For Defoe was one of the first who saw the old 
world through a pair of sharp modern eyes.’’®? 

As for the authorship of A Trip to London (1728), what does it 
matter—even if such a composite can be said to have had an author? 
One part of it was an authorless skit on Ireland which was not even 
claimed by the compiler. Parts of it were apparently plagiarized 
from Gordon. A considerable part was stolen from Defoe—that 
writer, so varied in subject and in ideas, whose own method of 
anonymous authorship laid him open to the depredations of any 
publishing pirate or of any literary hack. 

Halkett and Laing, on what authority I do not know, have as- 
signed the pamphlet to Erasmus Jones.*? The best evidence I have 
met with is afforded by a note on a flyleaf of the Harvard College 
Library copy, written in somewhat faded ink in an eighteenth- 
century hand: ‘‘5 May 1740 Died (says a newspaper) that face- 
tious & merry Companion M’. Erasmus Jones Author of a Trip 
through London & several other peices of humour.’’ This inscrip- 
tion reads like an epitaph, and the flyleaf of an eighteenth-century 
pamphlet is not a bad substitute for deathless marble. Unless a 
better claimant can be brought forward, I am inclined to leave Mr. 
Jones alone with his glory. 


22Tricks of the Town, p. xv. 
30Anderson, op. cit., p. 248. 
81Tricks of the Town, p. 246. 


82G. M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne: Blenheim (London, 1930), 
p. 2. 


33Halkett and Laing, Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English 
Literature (Edinburgh, 1932), v1, 100. 


MELVILLE’S MIDWESTERN LECTURE TOUR, 1859 


By MErRRELL R. Davis 
Northwestern University 


I 

Writing from Pittsfield on December 20, 1858, Herman Melville 
acknowledged the assistance of George L. Duyckinck in procuring a 
lecture engagement for him in New York City, referred to a possi- 
ble lecture appointment in Jersey City, and added: ‘‘I should be 
glad to lecture there—or anywhere. If they will pay expenses and 
give a reasonable fee, I am ready to lecture in Labrador or on the 
Isle of Desolation off Patagonia.’’! Actually, during the next three 
months, he was to undertake a lecture tour that led him as far afield 
as the Midwestern towns of Chicago, Milwaukee, Rockford, and 
Quincy. For these four lectures he received a total fee of $173.50, 


from which sum he still had to pay his travelling expenses.” ‘‘The 


South Seas’’ was the subject with which, as he humorously suggested 
to George Duyckinck, he was ‘‘to immortalize’’ himself. Brief re- 
ports of this lecture as it was delivered in Yonkers (December 6), 
Boston (January 31), and New York (February 7) have been 
recorded,® but none of these accounts reveals its full significance in 
the history of Melville’s literary career. The lecture on the South 
Seas, read from a carefully prepared manuscript in these Midwest- 
ern cities, represented one of Melville’s last public appearances as a 
writer of prose; and, accordingly, its content and its reception both 
merit examination. Consequently, my purpose here is to draw from 
local newspapers a more complete account of the lecture than has 
hitherto been given, to describe its reception in the Midwest, and to 


1Printed by Willard Thorp, Herman Melville, Representative Selections, with 
Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes (New York, 1938), pp. 396-397. 


2From Melville’s engagement book, partly reprinted in Meade Minnegerode, 
Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville (New York, 1922), pp. 189-190. 


3John Howard Birss, ‘‘Herman Melville Lectures in Yonkers,’’ American 
Book Collector, v, 50-52 (February, 1934) (the review of the first lecture on 
the South Seas delivered in Yonkers, December 6, 1858, reproduced from the 
Yonkers Examiner) ; Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic 
(New York, 1921), pp. 373-375 (an account of the lecture delivered at the 
Tremont Temple in Boston on January 31, 1859); Willard Thorp, op. cit., pp. 
435-436 (an account from the New-York Daily Tribune (February 8) of the 
lecture on February 7, 1859, before the New York Historical Society). 
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point out its relationship to Melville’s earlier work and its possible 
significance in connection with his later career. 


II 


Melville’s first lecture in the Midwest was on the evening of 
Thursday, February 24, 1859, in Metropolitan Hall, Chicago. It 
was one of a series sponsored by the ‘‘ Young Men’s Association,’’ 
upon whose program for the winter were such notable speakers as 
Bayard Taylor, E. P. Whipple, George Sumner, and Horace Gree- 
ley. At one o’clock in the afternoon of the next day, Melville ar- 
rived in Milwaukee—much to the satisfaction and relief of the 
Young Men’s Association of that city, for the organization had al- 
ready suffered criticism because of the failure of its speakers to 
appear on schedule. At 7:30 that evening, he spoke to a ‘‘very 
large’’ audience that had gathered in Albany Hall, whose seating 
capacity was ‘‘about 800.’’ The lecture was held early in order 
that ‘‘Father Kemp’s Old Folks’ Concert Troupe’’ might also be 
accommodated that same evening in the same hall. 

Melville’s next appearance was in Rockford, Illinois, on Monday 
evening, February 28. This engagement seems to have been a late 
addition to the regular series sponsored by the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Rockford. The newspaper accounts indicate that he may 
have been brought to Rockford as a substitute for E. P. Whipple, 
who had failed to arrive for his scheduled lecture on February 18. 
This made a busy week for Rockford lecture-goers, since Professor 
Youmans of New York had given two lectures on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of the preceding week, and the unusually popular Bayard 
Taylor was to give an address the following evening—four lectures 
in eight days. The comparative popularity of Melville and Taylor 
may be indicated by the fact that the latter appeared in Metropoli- 
tan Hall, which seated approximately 1,100 people, whereas Mel- 
ville spoke in Warner’s Hall, which could seat only 800, even 
though there was no other engagement in Metropolitan Hall that 
night. The final lecture given by Melville in the Midwest was in 
Quincey, Illinois, on Wednesday, March 2. It was delivered in the 
City Hall under the sponsorship of a ‘‘Lyceum”’ organization; and 
for this engagement he received $23.50, a miserly sum even in those 
days. 

The longest, most complete, and, for the purpose of observing 
Melville’s material and his method, the best review of his lecture 
appeared in the Milwaukee Daily Wisconsin. It is a two-column, 


| 
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front page, detailed account, prepared from notes that were thrown 
together without any critical organization. The enthusiastic 
viewer would have preferred a ‘‘word for word’’ report, but had 
to be satisfied with merely alluding to ‘‘some of the many enter. 
taining topics’’ Melville introduced. His account does not vary 
from that of other Midwestern reviewers in representing the gen- 
eral organization of Melville’s lecture, and often includes words 
and phrases, such as the ‘‘ vastness of the subject of the South Seas,”’ 
or the ‘‘phosphorie’’ quality of the water, which appear in the 
other accounts. Thus we may assume that he gave a fairly accurate 
report of what Melville said on each occasion. 


Herman Melville’s Lecture Last Night.4 

The lecture of Herman Melville last night was attended by a very large and 
appreciative audience, who seemed greatly to admire his fascinating pictures 
of the different features characteristic of the South Sea Islands. It was a 
pleasant, richly colored story, as it were, (rather than a stilted lecture) of 
what the great Pacific is, with her thousand isles, her strange phenomena, and 
her still stranger inhabitants both of the sea and the land. There was no 
labored effort to set before the audience profound logical syllogisms, nor soar- 
ing rhetorical flights; but it was such a feast as one would like to sit down 
to in a club room, and with the blue smoke of a meerschaum gracefully curling 
and floating away, to listen attentively, though dreamily to, for hours, even 
till the night wore away. While it was entertaining, too, it was also instruc- 
tive, in laying open a field of adventure and wanderings to which one rarely 
has his attention called. We will say, therefore, that we are indebted to Mr. 
Melville for an evening spent in delicious literary languor during the delivery 
of his romantic stories of the South Seas. 

We cannot give a fair report of such a lecture without publishing it word 
for word, since much of its merit consisted in the graceful and musical diction, 
every word of which is as necessary to its harmony and beauty, as is every 
note to a song of great merit. We will merely allude to some of the many 
entertaining topics he touched upon. He referred to the vastness of the sub- 
ject of the South Seas, covering as it does an expanse of many millions of 
square miles. He said he meant to treat of the subject more generally than 
he had in the books which he had written, and to recount experiences which 
were not there to be found. The South Seas is another name for the Pacific 
Ocean, and they are associated with many a romance or history. He alluded 
to an instance of the ancient South Sea House in London, so admirably spoken 
of in ‘‘Elia,’’ by the gifted Charles Lamb, and so dear to him. He mentioned 
how the subject was otherwise suggestive, in the adventures of ancient Captains 
and explorers. 

The name of South Seas is used to some extent even in modern times. He 
spoke of ancient explorers in the South Seas, how it became christened so, how 
the whole Western ocean was taken possession of by Capt. Bilboa [sic] for 
his master, King Charles, of Castile of [sic] Leon. Gave a graphic description 
of a sail around Cape Horn, and of the foul weather encountered there, and 
having doubled the Cape and set sail for the North in the Pacific, you are 
borne along by fair breezes and have a pleasant voyage, the air growing milder 
and more mild the farther you go North. Compared this speedy change to that 
from New York to the South, where in a few hours, as it were, you are trans- 
ported from icicles to oranges. 


4Milwaukee, The Daily Wisconsin, x11, No. 217, p. 1 (Saturday, February 
26, 1859). 
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Dwelt on Magellan’s expedition through the Straits of Darien, and how 
rilous a time he had, in the wilderness and the poisonous miasms [sic] of that 
try. Having reached the Western shores, and being elated with the vision, 


pe 
un 
co burst into transports of joy, and called the ocean Pacific, because it was 


truly so at the time, the Pacific happening at that time to put her best foot 


foremost. He here drew a beautiful picture of a sight he once had of the 
Atlantic, from the deck rail of a steamship, and he thought that it should 
rather have been named the Pacific. But the names were owing to first impres- 
sions, and the Pacific will always be called by that name, even by the sailors 
who perish in her dreadful typhoons. 

Little was known of these seas till Captain Cook’s time. In 1848 they be- 
came more generally known than ever before, through the wonderful exodus 
that then sailed for California.—But even now there is great ignorance on the 
subject. He mentioned several groups of islands that are not down on the 
maps, and said that even underwriters and shipping merchants, if applied to 
about sailing to some of the islands in those seas, would not have a very dis- 
tinct idea upon the subject. So with the student, also, and there is no full 
knowledge to be had of them anywhere. And to him, who had sailed far and 
wide among them, there is ignorance and mystery with regard to them. He 
spoke of the natural phenomena of the water and air of those seas; of the 
fish, the sharks, the swordfish, differing from those north. Those in the South 
Seas are more daring, and fight their duels, and run tilts with their com- 

ions of the sea, making terrible havoc with one another. Then there is 
the devil-fish, of which he drew a most fearfully unfavorable picture for his 
Satanic fishship. Some say he has horns, huge fins, cloven hoofs &c., said the 

aker, but of that he could not say. He did remember, however, that once 
when off Patagonia, he and his shipmates were upon the deck of the vessel 
listening to a solemn ghost story from one of the crew, when he heard an 
awful roaring sound, something like a compromise between the snorting of a 
leviathan and the belching of a Vesuvius, and the grizzly boatswain started 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ There, that’s a devil-fish!’’ He also mentioned other inci- 
dents to the detriment of the devil-fish, He was surprised that Agassiz, the 
great naturalist, did not go to the South Seas to add to his vast stores of 
knowledge. 

He next mentioned the birds of those seas—the pelican, the penguin, the 
man-of-war howl [fowl], the albatross, with her white wing and snowy plum- 
age, and many others, and so he could mention them by the hour. He then 
spoke of the phosphoric phenomena of the Seas, giving a spirited and brilliant 
description of a whaling adventure in the night, and said that he might spend 
an evening or two recounting similar adventures. The islands of the South 
Seas are like the stars in the milky way, and could not be counted by the 
fingers, even were he Briareus, with a hundred hands. He mentioned the names 
of many of them, and said we were apt to draw high colors of them in our 
fancy flights, and to imagine them low, smooth beds of verdure, just elevated 
above the level of the sea.—Though this might be true, in some respects, of 
the coral isles, yet the most of them have bold coasts, towering mountains, lofty 
cliffs with deep inlets, and similar features. The group comprising the Poly- 
nesian Archipelago are the most striking in the world. He wondered that the 
English, who go on great yacht voyages, do not make trips to the South Seas. 
As long as we treat the natives with kindness, it would be safe. But they have 
many wrongs to remember at the hands of the whites. Many of the Polynesians 
think us the most barbarous, villainous, and diabolical race of people on the 
globe. In many cases this feeling seems like instinct, but in most of course it 
is prejudice—He took off, admirably, the vagueness that exists in the minds 
of almost every one, about those seas, but said that was fast wearing away. 
Mentioned several instances of young men about to rush with enthusiasm to 
the South Seas, with the fanciful idea that they would there find a Paradise. 
Those who had gone he hoped had not fallen among the cannibals. 

He said he was in confidence with the king of Typee, and that he was a man 
of much merit. Those people have kind hearts, natural urbanity, and are gen- 
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tlemen by nature. But they have their eccentricities, are quick to anger, ang 
are eminently conservative, and sometimes do not hesitate to put a human be- 
ing out of the way without the benefit of a trial by jury. The kind way jp 
which they treated my comrade and myself, furnishes little indication of how 
they would treat others. A company of Free Lovers in Ohio had proposed to 
go there, and so had the Mormons of Salt Lake. He could imagine the perjj 
that a few ship loads of Free Lovers would be in, on touching the Polynesian 
Isles. If sensible men wish to appropriate to themselves an uninhabited isle 
it is all right, but they have no right to all the Pacific. He adverted to a 
Polynesian Ponce de Leon, a certain Prince of the Sandwich Islands, who like 
Ponce de Leon of old, went wandering among the isles of the seas, in search 
of a joy-giving fount in which he could renew his youth. Whether he found 
it or not he did not know, for he was never heard of again; but this did not 
preclude the probability that he found it, for those who go to Paradise, are 
heard of no more. So an adventurer of Peru once embarked for the waters of 
the South Seas, to find the Scriptural Ophir, and many went with him to make 
their fortunes in solid ingot of gold. But their leader perished after a while, 
and the remainder got back to Peru, to think of the Hebrew King, as the 
author of the proverb, ‘‘ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity.’’ 

He said there were two places where men often disappear, and are never 
again heard of; that is in London and the Pacific ocean. Many of the sea- 
men who are supposed to be lost, are on the islands of this ocean, while many 
are in graves upon land, or have been eaten by the fish of the sea. Many are 
living there as permanent residents, while some hope to return some day. He 
spoke of a white man he once found upon an island in the Pacific, who said 
he had been a Professor of Moral Philosophy in some Eastern Institution of 
learning. He was almost naked, and had three wives, who should have seen 
better to his wardrobe, said the lecturer. To all appearance he was quite culti- 
vated. The modes in which seamen disappear in the Pacific are various, 

Some fall overboard, some are left by unprincipled captains, some are killed 
in brawls, &c. He alluded to the class known as Beech[sic]-combers, who infest 
the shores of the Pacific, who are ready for anything, for a war in Peru, a whal- 
ing voyage, or to marry a Polynesian princess. They were among the first in 
California in the gold times, and afforded subjects for strange newspaper 
stories. They were also the occasion, as much as anything, of the Vigilance 
Committee in California. Spoke of many strange characters he had met, whose 
experiences if written out, would form volumes of weird, wild and fanciful 
interest. Spoke of a manuscript tradition he had seen that was told by a King 
of one of those Islands. It had much of the grace, strangeness and audacity 
of the Grecian Fables. Some of these strange characters whom he had met, 
exhibited sure vouchers of their stories, in the tattooing upon their persons. 
Many of them present such a horrid fright, that they will never be caught 
showing their faces—well at the table of the Newhall House.5 

Their disfigurements are sometimes prompted by religion, love of novelty, 
and various causes. Many of them think it is necessary for their eternal wel 
fare, and in their opinion I may now be in peril, for I stoutly resisted every- 
thing of the kind. Different islanders have a different style of tattooing. So 
that vou can often tell by this to what island one belongs.—The tattooing of 
the New Zealander and the Tahitian are as different as some paintings differ. 
A New Zealander presents a horrifying picture, but some of the Marquesan 
natives have a pleasant appearance. He has seen among them as graceful a 
young girl’s foot and as delicately-turned ankle as those of the Grecian girls 
whose duplicate statues adorn the galleries of Europe. 

Some of the tattooing is grotesque. In the Georgian Isles the dandies have 
stripes up and down their legs like pantaloons. The dames have characters on 


5Evidently a stylish hotel in Milwaukee. On February 3, 1859, e.g., a group 
of ‘‘model young men’’ gave a dancing party ‘‘for the pleasure of their 
numerous lady friends in the city’’ (Daily Wisconsin, Wednesday, February 2, 
1859). 
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their skin for jewelry, on their fingers, about their necks, &., and he thought 
that style of rings had many advantages for a nuptial ring, since it could 
never be removed. Some of the robust islanders have military characters, 
others of eatables, others of school-boy trinkets—all reveal the character of 
each one they are on. He would pass over the dread taboo. 

Recently he had met with a Honolulu paper, the Honolulu Advertiser, which 
looked like a city paper, and was almost a counterpart of the London Times, 
with its advertisements, arrivals and departures of vessels &c., and that, too, 
where not long since the inhabitants were cannibals. 

But now Americans and other foreigners are there, and lately a proposition 
had been made to abolish, the Hawaian language in their schools. He threw 
down the paper in reading this, exclaiming, ‘‘are they to give up all that binds 
them together as a nation or race, their language? Then are they indeed blot- 
ted out as a people.’’ A proposition had been made to annex the Hawaian 
group to the United States. As a philanthropist and a friend of the Poly- 
nesians, he prayed that those islands, with their balmy climes and beautiful 
landscapes, might be kept free from the demoralizing associations of modern 
civilization. 

Only one detail needs to be added to this account. In the Chi- 
eago Daily Press and Tribune, the reviewer reports Melville’s at- 


tempt to end his lecture dramatically. 
He said he would direct the gas to be turned down, and repeat to his audience 
in a whisper the mysterious rites of the ‘‘Taboo,’’ but the relation would so 


far transcend any of Mrs. Ratcliffe’s stories in the element of the horrible, that 
he would not willingly afflict any one with its needless recital.¢é 


Since this same report appeared in other reviews, it may be accepted 
as representing the usual conclusion of the lecture. 


III 

The enthusiasm of the Milwaukee Daily Wisconsin is exceptional 
and does not represent the general attitude toward Melville’s lec- 
ture. Other reviewers were less favorable in their comments. Of 
the twelve newspapers examined,’ four contain accounts that are 
openly unfavorable and even severely antagonistic in their criti- 
cism,® three contain accounts that are favorable® (although one of 
these—the review in the Rockford Daily News—may be discounted 
as a direct ‘‘steal’’ from the Chicago Tribune review, except for 


uso)” Daily Press and Tribune, m, No. 3, p. 1 (Friday, February 25, 


7The Chicago Daily Times cannot be located, but it may contain interesting 
material, for ‘‘Toby’’ is said to have been connected with the paper in 1857 
and may still have been on the staff in 1859 (Cf. Weaver, op. cit., pp. 163-166). 
The Milwaukee Daily Sentinel was not available. 

8Chicago Daily Journal, Friday, February 25; Milwaukee Daily Free Demo- 
crat, Saturday, February 26; Rockford Republican, Thursday, March 3; Rock- 
ford Register, Saturday, March 5. 

*Chicago Daily Press and Tribune, Friday, February 25; Milwaukee Daily 
Wisconsin, Saturday, February 26; Rockford Daily News, Tuesday, March 1. 
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the introductory paragraph), and the other five all fail to cover the 
lecture,?® although they all contain advance notices or paid adver. 
tisements of it. In general, then, Melville did not receive the ap. 
proval of the Midwestern reviewers. 

The objections to Melville’s lecture may be classified either as: 
(1) disapproval of his delivery and his platform manners, and 
criticism of his general incompetence as a lecturer, or (2) disap. 
proval of the material of his lecture. In general, Melville’s delivery 
lacked the strength and power, the freedom and extemporaneousness 
that the reviewers demanded. In Chicago (Daily Journal, Febru- 
ary 25), one dissatisfied critic announced that he could not decide 
whether his dissatisfaction was caused by Melville’s ‘‘limited vocal 
powers,’’ by his own ‘‘involuntary comparison’’ of the lecture with 
‘the matchless word-painting and clear-ringing cadences of Bayard 
Taylor,’’ or by ‘‘the intrinsic defects of the lecture.’’ A similar 
criticism of Melville’s feeble voice is found in the Chicago Tribune 
(February 25) review, where the writer attempted to explain the 
inability of the audience to hear the speaker by mentioning ‘‘the 
defects in the construction of the hall’’ as well as Melville’s ‘‘lack 
of vocal powers.”’ 

In the Rockford Register (March 5), another adverse comparison 
of Melville with Bayard Taylor is implied in the appearance of a 
long and appreciative review of Taylor immediately after a harsh 
criticism of Melville. The unfavorable impression created by Mel- 
ville’s use of a prepared manuscript was stressed by the emphasis 
placed upon Taylor’s graphic descriptions and personal anecdotes. 
For Melville the reviewer could only say: ‘‘Lecturing is evidently 
not Mr Melville’s sphere. And no man has a right to set himself 
up as a lecturer at $50 per night, who cannot for one minute take 
his eyes from his manuscript.’’ This was harsh treatment in com- 
parison with the description of Taylor’s lecture as ‘‘the most inter- 
esting one of the course.’’ A similar objection to Melville’s delivery 
had appeared two days earlier in the Rockford Republican, which 
supported its criticism with an interesting personal description of 
the speaker. 

Mr. Melville is a youngish man, of good physique, apparently enduring con- 


stitution, slightly billious [sic] temperament, and a very good external make 
up in general. He lacks depth, earnestness, consecutiveness, and finish, without 


10Chicago Daily Democrat; Milwaukee Daily News; Rock River Democrat 
(Tuesday, March 1, ‘‘unable to attend’’) ; Quincy Daily Herald; Quincy Daily 
Whig and Republican. 
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which qualities no man need hope of being a permanently successful lecturer. 
Lecturing is evidently not his forte, his style as well as the subject matter be- 
ing intensely ‘¢Polynesian’’ and calculated to ‘‘Taboo’’ him from the lecture 
field in the future. 


_ Ag these reviews indicate, Melville would certainly have met with 


opposition had he wished to return later to the town of Rockford. 

The material of this lecture was also a disappointment to the 
majority of the reviewers, and perhaps to many of the audience. 
Their objections were based primarily upon the absence of new 
material in the form of personal incidents and reminiscences. Mel- 
ville approached his subject too generally and without the personal 
appeal which he was expected to have.* Although one Chicago re- 
viewer (Tribune, February 25) did admire the ‘‘warm coloring, 
the voluptuous odors and romantic drapery’’ of the South Sea ac- 
count, and thought it ‘‘fully up to the standard of public expecta- 
tion,’’ a majority of the reviewers held contrary opinions. Accord- 
ing to one Milwaukee paper (Democrat, February 26), Melville was 
disappointing to ‘‘many, perhaps most’’ of the ‘‘large’’ audience 
that attended. This critic was especially offended by Melville’s 
“literary effort below mediocrity.’’ The lecture was ‘‘too bookish 
to please, unless . . . intended . . . as a reading.’’ There were too 
few illustrations and even these were ‘‘bare, and colored more by 
his own attempts at word-painting, than by any inherent or thrill- 
ing interest appertaining to them.’’ Melville, he suggested, would 
have done well to avoid ‘‘general’’ remarks and to present ‘‘per- 
sonal remiscenses [sic].’’ 

The objections to Melville’s general and impersonal remarks are 
also found in the two Rockford reviews. The Register (March 5) 
complained that : 

... from the display of his various productions with euphonious titles, which 
preceded him on the posters, we expected to hear an interesting personal ex- 
perience of one who had travelled in one of the most delightful portions of the 
world.... But we were disappointed in this, and instead we received a record 
in manuscript of a few general historical facts.... The first portion of his 
lecture was devoted to an exposition of the greatness and vastness of his theme. 
The middle portion was made up of a few inklings of what he saw, and what 
he might have said on what he saw, if he had time! ... The latter portion of 
the lecture was made up of the announcement that the inhabitants of the dif- 


ferent South Sea Islands were different in their manners and customs, and had 
many traditions, not one of which did he give us.... 


11Melville’s literary reputation in the Midwest apparently rested on Typee 
and Omoo; he is called ‘‘the author of ‘Typee’ ’’ or ‘‘the author of ‘Typee’, 
and ‘Omoo’, etc.’’; at no time are any other books of his mentioned by name 
or even casually referred to. 
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The Rockford Republican (March 3) had been even more hostile: 


It has rarely been our lot to witness a more painful infliction upon an audi. 

ence.... We had expected to hear a personal narrative of sight scenes , , , 
some interesting details of the lives, manners, and customs of the people; the 
relation of real personal adventures—always pleasing—which so emphatically 
marks the fact of the narrator’s having actually been in the places described, 
and seen and known for himself. Instead of these there was a simple pre- 
sentation of historical facts, few in number, very common placed, and to be 
found in books on the shelves of almost any library; the facts slightly ex. 
aggerated.... 
This commentator, in fact, was so annoyed at not having received 
from the lecture what he had expected that he concluded his re- 
marks with the sweeping statement: ‘‘We failed to recognize one 
really good point throughout the entire lecture.’’ 

The reviews in Milwaukee and in Rockford also took exception to 
Melville’s comments opposing the plans of the Fourierites, the 
Mormons, and other Reformers to settle in the Polynesian Islands, 
The Milwaukee Free Democrat (February 26) would have preferred 
‘‘personal remiscenses [sic] . . . to such bombast as his asserted 
reply to the young Fourierite.’’ Both the Rockford Republican and 
the Register comment satirically, the first on the ‘‘gratuitous ad- 
vice,’’ and the second on the ‘‘generous advice’’ offered these re- 
formers. 

Certainly Melville’s lecture tour in the Midwest was not a sue- 
cess. In the four cities in which he spoke, the critics objected both 
to his delivery and his subject matter; only two accounts give an 
independent and favorable criticism.’* Furthermore, Melville did 
not live up to his advance reputation, which presented T'ypee and 
Omoo as being both ‘‘fascinating’’ and ‘‘colored’’ by a ‘‘splendid 
imagination.’’ His lectures were not ‘‘fascinating.’’ They were, 
as most reviewers agreed, rather ‘‘too bookish to please.’’ 


IV 


The ‘‘bookish’’ quality found in Melville’s lecture was the result 
of his reliance upon two sources: historical accounts of the South 
Sea Islands, and descriptive scenes from his own books. The Mil- 
waukee Daily Free Democrat indicated this-in its protest against a 
repetition of ‘‘what the primary geographies told us in our school- 


12The Quincy papers did not review the lecture, but Orville H. Browning 
recorded in his diary on Wednesday, March 2: ‘‘... Mrs. Cox came in to tea, 
and she and I went to City Hall, and heard Herman Melville Esqr lecture on 
the South Sea Islands—Erratice but interesting’’ (Diary, 1, Theodore C. Pease 
and James G. Randall, eds., in the Collections of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, XX, 357). 
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days,’’ and in its further observation that ‘‘. . . it seemed to us as 
though he had one of his romances before him, and he had selected 
the most uninteresting passages to read for our edification.”’ 

This criticism, at least, was not captious, for it may be justified 
by an examination of the lecture as it was reported in the various 
newspapers. The first part, as we observe it in the Milwaukee re- 
view already quoted, relies heavily on general historical information 
concerning Balboa’s voyage, Magellan’s expedition, and Captain 
Cook’s exploits, all of which had no particular interest and led one 
commentator (Rockford Register, March 3) to suggest that at least 
the audience ‘‘must have gone away highly satisfied that the South 
Sea bubble had at length burst.’’ In addition, a few parallel pass- 
ages will show that many narrative and descriptive details through- 
out the lecture are recognizable echoes from his books in spite of 
Melville’s asserted statement that he would ‘‘recount experiences 
which were not there to be found.’’ 


(1) ... the ‘‘south sea shark’’ as (1) [Melville concluded a chapter on 
populous in those waters as the Chin- sharks:] Such are a few of the sights 


ese in China. of the great South Sea. But there is 
(Chicago Press and Tribune, no telling all. The Pacific is popu- 
February 25.) lous as China. 


(Mardi, in Constable edition of Mel- 
ville’s Works, m1, 49. All citations of 
Melville’s works are to this edition.) 


(2) ... the sword fish that Hector (2) And here let me say, that, since 
of the ocean with his daring tills at of all the bullies and braggarts, and 
great ships and his duels with the bravoes, and free-booters, and hectors, 
whale. and fish-at-arms . . . and immortal 
(Ibid., February 25.) heroes that swim the seas, the Indian 
sword-fish is by far the most remark- 
able, I propose to dedicate this chap- 
ter to a special description of the war- 

rior. 

(Ibid., m1, 118.) 


(3) ... the phosphoric depths whose (3) Starting, we beheld the ocean of 
color most nearly resembled the face a pallid white color, corruscating all 
of a corpse. ... over with tiny golden sparkles. But 
(Ibid., February 25) the pervading hue of the water cast a 
cadaverous gleam upon the boat, so 
that we looked to each other like 

ghosts. (Ibid., m1, 140.) 


(4) ... the war hawk black pirate (4) That Piratical-looking fellow, 
of the feathered races... . appropriately named the man-of-war’s 
(Ibid., February 25) ~ hawk, with his blood-red bill and rav- 
en plumage, would come sweeping 
round us in gradually diminishing cir- 

cles.... (Typee, 1, 11.) 
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(5) We are apt, in our imaginings 
of those distant shores [Polynesian 
Islands], to picture enameled caves 
and pearly brooks, and valleys of syl- 
van sweetness. Yet their distinctive 
features are lofty broken coasts and 
deep and abrupt valleys. Sublimity, 
rather than graceful beauty, is their 
marked natural characteristic. 
(Ibid., February 25) 


. . . bold coasts, towering mountains, 
lofty cliffs with deep inlets, and sim- 
ilar features. 


(5) From the vague accounts we 
sometimes have of their beauty, many 
people are apt to picture to them- 
selves enamelled and softly swelling 
plains, shaded over with delicious 
groves, and watered by purling brooks 
and the entire country but little ele. 
vated above the surrounding ocean, 
The reality is very different; bold 
rock-bound coasts, with the surf beat- 
ing high against the lofty cliffs, and 
broken here and there into deep in- 
lets, which open to the view thickly- 
wooded valleys ... form the principal 
features of these islands. 


(Ibid., 1, 
(Milwaukee Wisconsin, February 


13. 
26) 


The condensations of the reviewers and such evident misconstruc- 
tions of phrase as ‘‘pearly brooks’’ for ‘‘purling brooks’’ make it 
impossible to show exactly how much Melville depended upon his 
own books for material; but the evidence’® does seem sufficient to 
prove that before he began his tour he had exploited to the limit his 
own experiences in the South Seas and had no new material to draw 
on. 


Over a year before Melville visited the Midwest, his cousin Henry 
Gansevoort had written of him as a lecturer: 


... if he aims at metaphysical disquisitions he will surely fail. His forte is 
narration or description in other words a wild bold word painting—when he 
essays philosophy he seeks to ascend by waxen wings from his proper sphere 
only to find his mind dazzled and his fall mortifying.14 


Melville, whether conscious of his cousin’s advice or not, did not 
attempt any metaphysical cloud-gatherings on his Midwestern tour 
in 1859; he kept strictly to a ‘‘word painting’’ of the South Seas, 


drawing upon his reading of historical accounts and upon the ma- 
terials of his published books in an attempt to please his audiences. 


18There are, moreover, numerous parallels in content which do not contain 
verbal parallels—at least as the lecture was summarized by the reviewers. For 
example: (1) The description of sailing around Cape Horn, mentioned by the 
Milwaukee reviewer, is found paralleled in White Jacket (vi, 130ff.). (2) The 
description of the Atlantic is suggestive of a passage in Redburn (v, 80ff.). 
(3) References to tattooing and to the ‘‘taboo’’ are reminiscent of Typee (I, 
292ff.). (4) The tattooed man in the Milwaukee account may very well be the 


‘*Lem Hardy’’ of Omoo (1, 32-33). 


14Letter, Henry Sanford Gansevoort to his father, from Cambridge, Mass., 
November 23, 1857, in the Family Correspondence of Herman Melville, 1830- 
1904, Victor H. Paltsits, ed. (Bulletin of the New York Public Library, xxxiu, 
517, July, 1929). 
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Yet he failed. The failure is interesting because it shows that Mel- 
ville could not achieve public success even when he avoided the 
metaphysical speculations which have sometimes been held responsi- 
ble for his literary downfall. In part, of course, it may be at- 
tributed to his inability to display upon the platform the narrative 
vividness which had so fascinated the Hawthornes some years be- 
fore. But in a large part it may also be attributed to the fact that 
he had so completely exhausted his personal experiences that his 
attempts to please the public led him into commonplace generalities 
and verbal repetitions of himself. Consequently, these newspaper 
reports of his Midwestern lecture tour provide some evidence that 
he stopped writing because he could offer the public nothing new. 


I wish to thank the authorities of the Milwaukee and the Rockford Public 
Libraries, and of the Chicago Historical Society for permission to examine 
their files of early newspapers, and the editors of the Quincy Herald-Whig for 
their assistance. 
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WILLIAM KENRICK AS TRANSLATOR AND CRITIC OF 
ROUSSEAU 


By Ricuarp B. SEWALL 
Yale University 


The work of William Kenrick as translator and critic of Rous- 
seau, besides being perhaps the most worthy accomplishment of a 
troublesome career, was of sufficient scope and importance to war- 
rant separate attention in the study of the dissemination of Rous- 
seau’s works in England. Although even here there are evidences 
of the vanity and double-dealing which made him the enemy of 
‘‘every decent and successful person’” of his day, he was Rousseau’s 
most prolific and successful translator, and in the course of seven 
years as contributor to the Monthly Review, he wrote a series of 
reviews” which, together with his ‘‘Translator’s Prefaces’’ and an 
independently-published essay, forms the most complete and judi- 
cious contemporary English estimate of Rousseau’s writings. In 
what follows, it is my purpose, first, briefly to describe his activity 
as translator, which is perhaps of more interest as a document of 
petty literary chicanery than as an item of importance in the intro- 
duction of Rousseau’s works into England; and, second, to follow 
his critical attitude as the controversy about Rousseau grew more 
vehement with each succeeding publication. No contemporary re- 
viewer possessed a more intimate knowledge of Rousseau’s works 
than did Kenrick, and few approached them with a more substantial 
philosophical background. The course of his remarks must have 
been followed, in one place or another, by many readers of Rousseau, 


1DNB, article ‘‘William Kenrick,’’ by Gordon Goodwin. In Alexander 
Chalmers, The General Biographical Dictionary (London, 1815), p. 324, he is 
described as ‘‘a man of talents and deficient only in the knowledge of making 
proper use of them,’’ ‘‘. . . of unhappy temper, irritable vanity,’’ whose life 
was ‘‘a state of warfare, as he was seldom without an enemy to attack or 
defend himself from.’’ Boswell wrote: ‘‘Though he certainly was not with- 
out considerable merit, he wrote with so little regard to decency and principles, 
and decorum, and in so hasty a manner, that his reputation was neither ex- 
tensive nor lasting’’; and Dr. Johnson spoke of him as ‘‘one of the many who 
have made themselves publick, without making themselves known.’’ (See Life, 
ed. Hill-Powell [Oxford, 1934], 1, 576). 


2For the authorship of these and all other Monthly Review articles discussed 
below, see Benjamin C. Nangle, The Monthly Review, First Series, 1749-1789. 
Indexes of Contributors and Articles (Oxford, 1934), pp. 189-190. 
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for whom his influence in gaining a proper hearing, in spite of pre- 
vailingly reactionary sentiment, must have been considerable. 


I 


The literary qualities of Kenrick’s work as translator have been 
discussed elsewhere.? They were at least of sufficient merit to win 
him some little fame as the anonymous ‘‘Translator of Eloisa,’’ a 
title which became, after his first success, something of a nom de 
plume.* But his conduct as Rousseau’s leading translator was 
spiteful and unscrupulous in the extreme. Under the protection 
of anonymity, he disparaged the work of his competitors, praised 
his own, and engaged in at least one vicious personal attack. To be 
sure, his superiority in the field was recognized by others than him- 
self; but it hardly justified the means he employed to maintain it. 

His first opportunity to translate Rousseau came probably as the 
result of his association with Ralph Griffiths on the Monthly Re- 
view. Griffiths had employed him as a successor to Oliver Gold- 
smith in January, 1759. In that same month Nourse published a 
translation of the Lettre a d’Alembert; and Kenrick’s previous ac- 
quaintance with Rousseau,® together with his general interest in 
foreign literature, made him the logical man to review it. This he 
did capably, taking care to note that Rousseau ‘‘hardly appears 
with all his usual elegance, in his English dress.’ Later, when 
Griffiths and the firm of Becket and De Hondt undertook to publish 
a translation of La Nouvelle Héloise, Kenrick was employed as 
translator. Still chief reviewer of Rousseau for the Monthly, he 
found himself in the enviable position of being able to comment 
anonymously upon his own work, as well as upon that of rivals. 
His behavior in the matter of Eloisa is characteristic; having out- 
lined in his ‘‘Translator’s Preface’’ his purpose as translator and 


8See James H. Warner, ‘‘Eighteenth-Century English Reactions to the 
Nouvelle Héloise,’’ PMLA, um (1937), 804-808. 

4Cf. ibid., p. 809, n. 32. ‘‘The Translator of Eloisa’’ appeared on the title- 
page of Kenrick’s translation of Emile, and in the London Chronicle for 
August 16, 1764, Becket and De Hondt advertised a translation of Voltaire’s 
Treatise on Religious Toleration as by ‘‘The Translator of Eloisa, Emilius 
and Sophia, ete.’’ 

5DNB, article ‘‘ William Kenrick,’’ by Gordon Goodwin. 

6Kenrick’s comment upon the second Discourse in his Epistles Philosophical 
and Moral, published in January, 1759, indicates an acquaintance with Rousseau 
of some standing. See below, n. 19. 

7Monthly Review xx (Feb. 1759), 134. 
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the enormous difficulties of the task, he later applauded his success 
in the pages of the Monthly: 


. .. we cannot close without acknowledging, how agreeably we were surprized 
to find a work, written in so difficult and singular a style so speedily and 
elegantly translated into our own language: some little oversights, indeed, we 
have observed; but they are not very material; and are, moreover, fully com- 
pensated for, by the frequent instances where the Translator has, very judicious- 
ly, and with good taste, improved on his original, where it seemed rather de- 
fective: so that, upon the whole, we think Mr. Rousseau has no reason to 
complain, either of the dress in which his Eloisa has been arrayed, or the re- 
ception she has met with, in England.8 


Evidently his own work alone found favor in his sight; for when 
the Discours sur l’inégalité, on the wave of Eloisa’s popularity, ap- 
peared a few months later in a translation by another hand, Ken- 
rick concluded his review with disapproval: ‘‘In justice to this 
elegant Writer, we must observe, that the Translation is by no 
means equal to the Original.’” 

When Emile was first introduced to English readers, his conduct 
was even more reprehensible. Becket and De Hondt published his 
translation, duly attributed to ‘‘The Translator of Eloisa,’’ in the 
autumn of 1762; and Kenrick’s first review of the book opened with 
elaborate praise of his own workmanship : 


. .. no writer could run a greater risk of suffering by a translation than Mr. 
Rousseau, as well on account of the peculiarity of his style, as of the singular 
turn of his sentiments. He has had an advantage, however, over many of his 
contemporary writers; and has been fortunate enough, as well on this as on a 
former occasion, to fall into good hands. The English reader, therefore, need 
not much regret his ignorance of the French language, on account of this work; 
nor to be under apprehensions of being misled, or disgusted, by a wretched 
misrepresentation of a beautiful original. Not that he must expect to find a 
laboured copy, wherein the minutiae of similitude are preserved with all the 
studied correctness of mediocrity. ... It is not a minute resemblance in the 
manner of pencilling, but the bolder touches and animated strokes of the piece 


8Ibid., xxv (Oct. 1761), 260. It must be said, however, that five months be- 
fore, John Berkenhout, a fellow-member of the Monthly staff, had prepared 
the way for this eulogy in a brief notice of the first two volumes of the trans- 
lation. He wrote: ‘‘We have observed that many people make it a rule, to 
damn all translations indiscriminately, to which we believe they are induced 
from two considerations: first, because it is at least fifty to one that they are 
right, as scarce one book in fifty is tolerably translated; and secondly, because 
it gives the Censurer an air of perfectly understanding the beauties of the 
original. ... It is with pleasure we observe, that this Translator not only 
understands his original; but that he writes his own language with ease and 
elegance.’’ (Monthly Review, xxiv [April 1761], 235.) The Critical Review, 
xu (Sept. 1761), 211, also had high praise for Kenrick’s work: ‘‘It is but 
justice to add, that we never perused a more spirited, just, and elegant trans- 
lation in the French language, as it abounds with turns, sentiments, and idio- 
matical expressions, which will hardly bear being translated into a foreign 
tongue. ’’ 

Monthly Review, (May, 1762), 332. 
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that constitute the merit of the copy: And in this, we have only to say, that 
the English version before us, has fully answered the favourable expectations 
we had conceived of it.1° 


Thus Kenrick set about establishing himself as master of a lucrative 
field; and when the firm of Nourse and Vaillant published, a few 
months later, a translation of Emile by Mr. Thomas Nugent,™ he 
proved that he would brook no rivals. Within a few weeks of the 
appearance of Nugent’s translation, Kenrick published an anony- 
mous 24-page pamphlet entitled Observations on Mr. Rousseaw’s 
New System of Education with some Remarks on the Different 
Translations of that Celebrated Work.? The raison d’étre of the 
essay was obvious; after a few pages of general discussion, he 
warmed to his proper task: that of contrasting the ‘‘many gross 
errors and scandalous misrepresentations’’* of the Nugent transla- 
tion with the accuracy and elegance of his own. To justify his 
censure, he produced a series of nine parallel passages, containing 
the French original, his own and Nugent’s translations. Although 
none of them appears to the objective observer as completely dam- 
ning, Kenrick’s scorn was boundless. ‘‘It would be needless,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘... to enumerate any more of these instances of negligence, 
ignorance, and want of taste.’"* But to avoid the appearance of 
direct personal attack, he suggested that Mr. Nugent’s part was 
perhaps only nominal: ‘‘Mr. N. could have no other hand in this 
translation, than that of lending his name, to countenance a wretched 
piece of literary journey-work, as unworthy of the pretended copy- 
ist, as injurious to a masterly original.’’!® And in his review of the 
Observations in the Monthly (his anonymity must have been of 
triple steel) he further softened the blow by chiding the author 
(himself) for being ‘‘very severe’’ with Mr. Nugent; but he con- 
cluded by agreeing (with himself) that ‘‘we are sorry to see so 
mean a performance as this translation, ushered into the world un- 
der the sanction of so respectable a name as that of Mr. Nugent.’’!® 
After such behavior, Kenrick was curiously lenient with the anony- 


10Ibid., xxvii (Sept. 1762), 212. 
11The publication was announced in the St. James Chronicle for January 1, 
63. 


12Announced in the London Chronicle for January 25, 1763. 
130bservations, ete. (London, 1763), p. 11. 

14] bid., p. 24. 

15Tbid., p. 24. 

16Monthly Review, xxvill (Feb. 1763), 137. 
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mous translator of Le Contrat Social some months later. ‘‘The few 
defects we have observed in this translation,’’ he wrote, ‘‘stand in 
no degree of competition with the difficulty of transfusing, into an- 
other language, the precise meaning of so peculiar an Original.’’" 
This was his last chance at being both player and umpire. He 
resigned from the staff of the Monthly Review in 1766 and hence 
was unable to comment upon his translation of Rousseau’s miscel- 
laneous works when it was published by Becket and De Hondt the 
following year. But no self-praise was necessary. Andrew Kippis 
greeted the translation in the Monthly Review as handsomely as 
Kenrick could’ have wished: ‘‘. . . a translation of the present 
authentic collection will be more acceptable, as it seems to come 
from the same ingenious hand which translated the Eloisa and 
Emilius, with so much elegance and spirit.’"* The kindest thing 
that can be said about Kenrick is that he was not alone in his ap- 
preciation of the merits of his own work. 


II 


But as chief interpreter of Rousseau to English readers during 
the period of the Genevan’s most intensive publication, he fulfilled 
an important function with dignity and disinterestedness. At first 
anticipating the conservatism of Johnson and Burke, he became in- 
creasingly indignant, as the controversy grew more heated, at the 
unreasonable attacks of the reactionaries, and ended by defending 
Rousseau, in the name of freedom of inquiry, against numerous 
calumniators. Never an enthusiast, he was fully aware of weak- 
nesses in Rousseau’s position; but he also saw the futility of dog- 
matic abuse, and his criticism throughout was the most analytical 
and unbiased of any of the contemporary commentators upon Rous- 
seau. 

In his first pronouncements he rejected Rousseau’s notions of the 
state of nature and deplored his lack of philosophical method. In 
1759, he ridiculed in Johnsonian fashion the proposition in the 
Discourse on Inequality that ‘‘l”">homme qui médite est un animal 
dépravé.’”® Shortly after, in his review of the Letter to d’Alem- 
bert, he spoke of the ‘‘vague and indeterminate’’ principles and 


17Ibid., XXIX (Nov. 1763), 382. 


18xXxxIx (Sept. 1768), 213. 


19See Kenrick’s Epistles Philosophical and Moral (London, 1759), p. 323, 
and my discussion of it in ‘‘Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England from 
1755 to 1762,’’ PQ, xvir (1938), 101. 
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“superficial conclusions’’ which weakened both this and Rousseau’s 
previous performances.”° His review of the Discourse on Inequal- 
ity, when it appeared in translation, undertook a careful refutation 
of the essay?’—a task which the Critical Review had side-stepped 
three months before.?? His attitude became more friendly in his 
review of Eloisa,** the most thorough and analytical which the 
novel received. He found in the novel ‘‘ample room for both 
censure and commendation.’’ Among its defects were a ‘‘barren- 
ness of invention’’ in the narrative, inconsistency and unnatural- 
ness in some of the characters, an affected style, and far-fetched, 
paradoxical sentiments on many subjects; but he found much to 
admire in Rousseau’s ‘‘great knowledge of mankind,’’ his power of 
awakening interest and kindling emotion, his genius for descrip- 
tion, whether of ‘‘nature, still life, art, or passion.’’ ‘‘In a word,’’ 
concluded Kenrick, ‘‘though Mr. Rousseau falls short in many re- 
spects of Mr. Richardson, whose manner he has imitated, yet in 
others he so far excels him, as to appear himself an inimitable 
original.’’ 

But it was in the much more controversial matter of Emile that 
Kenrick, rebelling against the harsh treatment the book had re- 
ceived on the continent, openly took up thg defense. In his first . 
comment on the book—a brief review in the Monthly* of the 
original Paris edition—he showed signs of a decided shift in sym- 
pathy. He mentioned the ‘‘severe treatment it hath met with in 
France, and elsewhere,’’ and warned his readers against too hasty 
an acceptance of the official view: 
Mr. Rousseau has been frequently charged with an unreasonable attachment to 
peculiarity and paradox; it can hardiy be expected, therefore, he should be 
free from this imputation in his manner of treating so delicate a subject as 
that of Education. He is able, however, to apologize for himself; and, indeed, 
were all the exceptionable parts of this book extracted and thrown aside, there 
would be a sufficiency of original matter, and striking observation, to enable 
a dozen ordinary Authors to divide the remainder among them, and figure away 
on the subject. A more minute and sagacious Observer, perhaps, never existed: 


his hints and suggestions also, for the improvement of our species, and of so- 
ciety, are, in general, extremely acute and ingenious: his views, nevertheless, 


are frequently too confined, and his arguments sometimes wanting in solidity. 


20Monthly Review, xx (Feb. 1759), 115-134. 
21For Kenrick’s review, see Monthly Review, xxv1 (May, 1762), 331-342. 


22Critical Review, x11 (Feb. 1762), 100-107. For a more thorough discussion 
of these two reviews, see my article, ‘‘Rousseau’s Second Discourse in Eng- 
land and Scotland from 1762 to 1772,’’ PQ, xvi (1939), 227-228. 


23Monthly Review, xxv (Sept. and Oct. 1761), 192-214, 241-260. 
24Ibid., xxvir (Aug. 1762), 152-153. 
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And in the Preface to his translation, published a few weeks later, 
his indignation against the persecution Rousseau had suffered and 
‘*the mean and disingenuous methods’’ used to ‘‘ prejudice the Eng. 
lish Reader against this work’’ rose to a high pitch. It was his be- 
lief, however, that ‘‘in England alone . . . our Author can hope to 
see his book fairly submitted to the judgment and candour of the 
Public’’; and he concluded his Preface with an attack upon bigotry 
and a vigorous plea for freedom of inquiry: 


There are, it is true, many well-meaning people, who hold received opinions ag 
too sacred to be attacked or ridiculed. ... What would have been the conse- 
quence, if this principle, of paying an implicit regard to opinion, had uni- 
versally prevailed for a thousand years past? Where would have been all the 
improvements in matters of science, politics, religion that have been made 
since those days of ignorance and barbarism? Is the human species arrived to 
its utmost degree of perfection? Hath society reached its summit of political 
happiness? Are there no farther improvements to be made in the science of 
government? No rank weeds to be still rooted up from the once overgrown 
and luxuriant soil of artificial religion? 

All human perfection is relative: let us cherish, therefore, the principle, on 
which our past improvements have been effected, and to which even the present 
state of our civil and religious liberties is so truly owing. Let us encourage, 
let us esteem, every one, who, like our Author, ventures, with a manly freedom, 
to controvert the general opinions and customs of a misguided or mistaken 
world. Right or wrong, indeed, he has not only a claim to be heard, but it is 
the interest, as it should be the pride, of a free people, to give him a candid 
hearing. The worst slavery is the subjection of the mind. The man who dares 
not think, is the most abject slave in nature; and he who dares not publish his 
sentiments with decency and freedom, is the vilest slave of society.... It is 
to be hoped that England will be the last country in the world, wherein the 
friends of truth and liberty will be restrained from thus exercising their talents 
for the service and improvement of mankind. 


There was little of this fervor in his long and detailed review of 
the translation in the Monthly.2® He referred to the ‘‘just and 
spirited apology’’ of the Preface as a sufficient argument for Rous- 
seau and devoted his energies to a thorough critical analysis of the 
book. His objections were many: deficiency of plan,?’ superficial 


25The publication was first noted in the Monthly Review for September, 1762, 
and in the Critical for October. 


26xxvil (Sept., Oct., Nov. 1762), 212-217, 258-269, 342-358; and xxvii (Jan., 
Feb. 1763), 1-14, 81-96. 


27F rom the first, Kenrick had objected to Rousseau’s digressiveness, especial- 
ly in the Letter to d’Alembert. Concerning Emile, he wrote: ‘‘In regard to 
the work itself, its merit, on the whole, is in some degree problematical. As 
a literary composition it certainly has little more than that arising from an 
animated style, agreeable characters, and entertaining though unconnected 
narratives; being deficient in point of regular plan or fable, as a work of the 
historical or epic kind, and wanting all the advantages of connection, order and 
method, requisite to a systematical treatise. The Author, indeed, seems very 
sensible of this defect and apologizes for it accordingly.’’ (Monthly Review, 
xxvii, 213). 
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treatment of philosophical and theological problems,”* inadequate 
understanding of what was valid in existing methods of education.” 
But his attitude throughout was reasonable and judicious, and he 
gave much credit where he thought it was due. He denounced the 
charges of ‘‘mistaken Bigots’’ that Rousseau was an enemy to 
Christianity,°° found many of his educational ideas to be the work 
of a ‘‘humane and distinguishing’’** observer, and declared the 
treatise as a whole to be ‘‘perhaps the most extraordinary that ever 
appeared since the invention of printing.’’? 

When he again had occasion to write on the subject, he vigorously 
confirmed this general attitude. He concluded his brief notice of 
Nugent’s translation in the Monthly** by quoting the Translator’s 
Preface, which, like his own, urged a proper reception for Rous- 


28Kenrick found a meagre philosophical background to account for many of 
Rousseau’s strange sentiments. Disagreeing with his notion that ‘‘we pity in 
others those evils only, from which we think ourselves not exempt,’’ Kenrick 
wrote: ‘‘We would recommend it to him, therefore, to consider with attention, 
what Dr. Smith hath professedly, and Mr. Hume occasionally, written on the 
subject. He would do well also, to speak with a little more respect of modern 
Philosophers.’’ And speaking of Rousseau’s frequent gibes at. the spirit of 
philosophizing and hypothesis that ‘‘infests the age,’’ he continued: ‘‘We 
are in doubt, however, whether some of Mr. Rousseau’s Readers will not be apt 
to think a passion for paradoxes as bad as a passion for hypotheses; and that 
a systematical madman may not stand as good a chance to be in the right, as 
one that has no system at all.’’ (Monthly Review, xxvii, 4.) Similarly, he 
found Rousseau’s religious speculations to be largely invalidated by an in- 
sufficient knowledge of the subject and suggested that Rousseau ‘‘might have 
spent more time in reading about the subjects he treats. ... Thus, when we 
see our Savoyard Curate hammering about the proofs of the existence of the 
Deity, the Freedom of the human Will, the Cause of Motion, and the possibility 
of Matter’s being endowed with a capacity of Thinking, we conceive ourselves 
attending to a mere Tyro in philosophy, still stumbling at the threshold of 
metaphysical science. In like manner, in matters of religion, when we find 
him making use of the same arguments as Charron and others have done be- 
fore him, without taking any notice of the replies made by the learned advo- 
eates on the other side of the question, ‘we cannot help thinking him ignorant 
of the state of controversy, however invalid such replies may have been or 
whatever force may be allowed to the arguments thus revived.’’ (xxviul, 82.) 

29Kenrick praised Rousseau’s attempt to ‘‘establish a due medium between 
the two extremes of indulgence and severity,’’ but was opposed to the idea of 
a ‘‘negative’’ education, in which intellectual training is postponed until far 
later than the usual age. Although Kenrick admitted the many ‘‘ absurdities 
and inconsistencies’’ in the present system, he thought that Rousseau’s advice 
to ‘‘take the method directly opposite to that which is in use’’ would merely 
lead to new difficulties. (Monthly Review, xxvii, 347-350.) 

s0These charges, he wrote, ‘‘are false and injurious. Our Author is, indeed, 
the most zealous Advocate for Toleration; and if he sometimes bears hard on 
the mere forms of religion, he tells us plainly, it is because they are destructive 
to the spirit of it.’’ (Monthly Review, xxvii, 215.) 

31[bid., 344. 

82] bid., xxvill, 96. 

88xxvill (Feb. 1763), 137-138. See note 11 above. 
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seau ‘‘in a country where Liberty, banished from most other corners 
of the globe, seems at length to have fixed her residence.’’ In the 
Observations, mentioned above, he again insisted upon Rousseau’s 
right to examine civil and religious institutions with utter freedom: 


God knows the inefficacy of civil institutions, as they stand at present in any 
part of Europe, and with how little force either religion or laws oppose the 
general corruption of manners. And yet we see an enquiry into the cause of 
this inefficacy, and the means of remedying it, treated with the greatest marks 
of resentment. ... For my part, however, I do not find that he advances any 
thing unbecoming the respectful subject of an equitable sovereign, or a faith- 
ful believer in the rational tenets of true religion. And, how a writer can be 
said to undermine the foundations of civil government, who takes so much 
pains to investigate, and settle on a firm basis, those of society, appears to me 
more paradoxical than any thing I have met with in his book.34 


And in the next few years, as attacks upon Emile continued to 
come from continental presses, he consistently opposed what he con- 
sidered to be unwarranted bigotry and persecution. He rebuked 
Bitaubé’s accusation in Examen de la Confession de Foi du Vicaire 
Savoyard*®* that Rousseau was an ‘‘enemy to religion’’; and a pub- 
lication entitled Determination of the Faculty of Theology at Paris, 
concerning a Book entitled Emilius*® moved him to ridicule: 


Never surely was poor Writer so severely treated, so buffeted on all sides, and 
by all parties, as the unfortunate Author of Emilius. But for all this, it is 
very true, he may thank his own temerity. Wherefore should a man dare to 
think for himself, in an age when reflection is a crime, and it is the greatest 
folly in the world, to be wise above what is already written? Nay, so uni- 
versal is the outcry against this Writer, that we doubt whether he would alto- 
gether escape persecution even among his favourite Hottentots, or his more 
favourite Savages of North America.37 


He objected to an attempt by Marin, the Royal Censor, to justify the 
judicial proceedings against Rousseau ;** and in a lengthy review 
of Gerdil’s attack upon Emile in Reflections on Education,*® he gave 


340bservations, etc., pp. 6-7, 8. See note 12 above. 

35Monthly Review, Xxvill (1763), 567-568. This review appears in the Ap- 
pendix under ‘‘Foreign Articles.’’ For Kenrick’s authorship, see B. C. 
Nangle, The Monthly Review, etc., p. 23. Paul-Jérémie Bitaubé (1732-1808) 
later achieved some fame as a poet and translator of Homer. 

3é6Published in Paris, 1762. 


37Monthly Review, xxvill (1763), 568. (Appendix, under ‘‘ Foreign Arti- 
cles. ’’) 

38This publication, by Monsieur L. Cl. Fr. Marin, was entitled Lettre de 
l’Homme civil 4 1’Homme savage and appeared in paris in 1763. For author- 
ship, see Pierre-Paul Plan, J.-J. Rousseau raconté par les gazettes de son temps 
(Paris, 1912), p. 40. For Kenrick’s comments, see Monthly Review, xxx 
(1764), 571-572. (Appendix, under ‘‘ Foreign Books.’’) 

39Reflections on Education; relative both to Theory and Practice: in which 
some of the Principles attempted to be established by Mr. Rousseau, in his 
Emilius, or Treatise on Education, are occasionally examined and refuted, by 
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an admirable summary of his critical attitude toward Rousseau 
from the beginning. First, however, he dismissed Gerdil’s alarmist 
attack upon Rousseau’s subversive tendencies as ‘‘disingenuous’’: 
“It is really whimsical that a writer, who, like Mr. Rousseau, en- 
deavours to investigate the most durable system of government, 
should be accused of striving to subvert the order of civil society. . .’”’ 
He saw in Gerdil’s attitude the typically conservative suspicion of 
“innovators,’’ whether they be good or bad, and a spirit of ‘‘ani- 
mosity and bitterness’’ thinly concealed by an affected ‘‘candour 
and moderation :’’ 


We may venture safely to appeal to every one who hath perused Mr. Rousseau’s 
work with attention, whether or not this be a fair and candid representation of 
its contents. For our part ... it bears very suspicious marks of animosity 
and bitterness. Not that we mean to defend Mr. Rousseau’s principles and 
writings in general; we have, on the contrary, frequently endeavoured to expose 
his want of proper information with regard to facts as well as the incon- 
sistencies of his reasoning. We have shewn that his supposed state of nature 
was merely imaginary, and that a state of society is really the natural state 
of man. We have endeavoured also, on more occasions than one, to expose the 
error he is so apt to fall into, of reasoning from the abuse of things, against 
the use of them. But it is very unjust to say that he represents civil institu- 
tions in the most odious colours, and imputes our imbecillity, to laws and to 
society in general, because he ridicules or inveighs against particular institu- 
tions, laws, and customs. 


Thus it was that Kenrick, from his commanding position on the 
Monthly, dealt with what he called a few months later, in a brief 
review of Moser’s A Letter to the Reverend Vicar of Savoy,*® ‘‘a 


Father Gerdil, Bernabite: Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Royal Uni- 
versity of Turin: Preceptor to his Royal Highness the Prince of Piedmont. 
This translation was published by Davis and Reymers on May 1, 1765 (see 
Lond. Chron., April 23, 1765), was reviewed in the Critical Review for May 
and June (XIx, 358-366 and 411-420) and in the Monthly, by Kenrick, for July 
(xxx, 37-46). The Critical, in general approval of his sentiments, printed 
Gerdil’s conclusion: ‘‘A contempt for all revealed religion and for christian- 
ity in particular, I will venture even to add a neglect of the divinity, a hatred 
to all established governments, an objection to all legitimate authority, a mind 
fraught with independence and licentiousness, obedience struck out from the 
dictionary of children; a false indulgence in not restraining the sallies of their 
natural liberty, a false constraint in not reasoning with them, and in not culti- 
vating their minds by studies suited to their age; such, I say, are the fruits of 
the new plan of education.’’? Kenrick dismissed Gerdil’s essay as ‘‘a plausible 
and dangerous performance; artfully calculated, under the pretence of con- 
troverting irreligious and immoral tenets, to spread abroad those of ec- 
clesiastical tyranny and arbitrary power; from the dreadful effects of which 
may heaven long preserve us and our posterity.’’ 

404 Letter to the reverend Vicar of Savoy: to be left at J. J. Rousseaw’s. 
Wherein Mr. Rousseau’s EMILIUS, or Treatise on Education, is humorously 
examined and exploded. Translated from the German of Mr. J. Moser, Coun- 
cellor of the High Court of Justice at Osnabruck. The Critical reviewed the 
piece in its issue of July, 1765 (xx, 60-62), and Kenrick’s review appeared in 
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number of impertinent and fruitless attempts to depreciate the 
character, and ridicule the sentiments, of Mr. Rousseau... .’’ A}. 
though much of what is known of Kenrick’s career invites suspicion 
of his integrity in any of his literary undertakings, one hesitates to 
ascribe any other motive than sincere conviction for so sustained 
and consistent an attitude. It is conceivable that he aimed through. 
out at increasing the sales of books in which he had a financial jp. 
terest, or he may have taken a perverse delight in championing a 
cause which he knew to be odious to many of his powerful literary 
enemies. But whatever his motives, his words must have carried 
conviction to many readers and helped to gain for the harassed 
Rousseau a fair hearing in the land to which he later fled as a 
refuge from persecution. 


the Monthly for October, 1765 (xxxul, 305-312). Both reviews were unfavor- 
able. 


ill 
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JAMES COOPER AND GEORGE CROGHAN 
By ANDREW NELSON 


While insisting upon the originality of the plot of his third novel, 
The Pioneers (1823), James Fenimore Cooper admitted that its 
scene was, substantially, Cooperstown, New York.? His father, 
Judge William Cooper, had established the village at the foot of 
Lake Otsego; it remained for James Cooper, the novelist, to exploit 
the literary resources of the region. The writer drew heavily upon 
his memories of early Cooperstown, ostensibly in order to please his 
audience with an American romance, but in time the curious and 
the critical sensed other complications in The Pioneers. 

In 1768, George Croghan, a British Indian agent, participated in 
the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, by which the Iroquois ceded a large 
tract in upper New York to the British. He had already recognized 
the Otsego country as one of the most valuable properties within 
this grant, and so hastened to acquire title to one hundred thousand 
acres around the lake. About 1770 he settled on the future sight 
of Cooperstown.? 

Croghan’s Forest, as the vicinity came to be known, was presently 
mortgaged to the last pine clad hill.* Lacking the practical sense 
of his suecessor, Judge Cooper, Croghan died a poor man. His 
daughter Susannah, Augustin Prevost, her husband, and their sev- 
eral children endeavored to salvage the wreckage of Croghan’s 
fortune, but the Revolution ended their hopes. Croghan had been 
suspected of Tory sympathies,* and theirs were frankly Royalist.® 
The Revolution had depopulated the New York frontier, depressed 
the price of land, and undermined the legal rights of Loyalists. 
The Prevost claims were lost when William Cooper of Burlington, 
New Jersey, scented the prize which awaited him at Otsego. Cro- 
ghan’s former property was topheavy with mortgages, the chief 
mortgagor was a Tory, and financially he was at the mercy of Wil- 


1The Pioneers, revised (London, 1832), p. v. 

2Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (New York, 1911), 1, 59. 

8Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement (Cleve- 
land, 1926), p. 329. 

4Hanna, 1, 82; Volwiler, p. 327. 

5Hanna, 1, 86; Volwiler, p. 324. 
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liam Cooper and his partner, Andrew Craig. The partners ep. 
gaged Alexander Hamilton to force the sheriff’s sale of the hundred 
thousand acres, while on behalf of the Croghan heirs and creditors, 
no less a man than Aaron Burr vainly opposed this move. At 
price of approximately fifty cents an acre,” William Cooper ob. 
tained property which, eleven years later, in 1797, he was selling 
for five dollars an acre.® 

‘This transaction affected the composition of The Pioneers. The 
plot of the book depended upon the struggle of the Effinghams to 
recover their possessions from Judge Marmaduke Temple of Tem- 
pleton, and the Effinghams were a family remarkably like the 
Prevosts. 

The Prevosts longed to restore themselves to manorial wealth and 
power, and James Cooper was personally acquainted with their 
situation. As he noted in his Chronicles of Cooperstown, Augustin 
Prevost and G. W. Prevost became residents of the village about 
1805. In order to regain the Croghan patent, these two brothers, 
grandsons of Croghan, joined in a lawsuit which was brought 
against all the landholders of Otsego in 1814. Judge Cooper’s 
executors, James among them, fought the action for years, and 
won.'° When he listed the legal papers pertaining to this suit, 
James omitted all reference to the Hamilton-Burr episode,“ but 
privately he was familiar with the details of Croghan’s career and 
the history of the Prevosts.?? 

Under the terms of a treaty with the Indians, the aged Effingham 
of The Pioneers claimed title to the very land about Otsego which 
George Croghan held after the Treaty of Fort Stanwix.’* This Ef- 
fingham was represented as a former Indian agent under the Crown. 
Effingham’s grandson, young Oliver, complained that Judge Mar- 
maduke Temple had stolen the Effingham lands. George Croghan’s 
heirs entertained an equally poor opinion of Judge William 


6Volwiler, p. 330. 


7James Fenimore Cooper, The Chronicles of Cooperstown (1838), as reprinted 
in 8. T. Livermore, A Condensed History of Cooperstown (Albany, 1862), p. 
20. Volwiler, p. 331, alleges a lower price. 


8Francis W. Halsey, The Old New York Frontier (New York, 1901), p. 395. 
®Chronicles, p. 67. 

107 bid., p. 62. 

11Jbid., pp. 12-21; Volwiler, p. 331. 

12Chronicles, p. 12; Hanna, ul, 64; The Pioneers, p. vi. 

18The Pioneers, p. 401. 
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Cooper.* One of them, Croghan’s son-in-law, served during the 
Revolution as a major in the Royal Americans.** In The Pioneers, 
it was Oliver Effingham’s father, the son of the Indian agent, who 
fought for his king during the Revolution, ‘‘at the head of a provin- 
cial corps.’”*® Croghan’s second wife was an Indian, and their 
daughter married the famous Iroquois, Joseph Brant;’ in The 
Pioneers a suspicion of Indian blood was one of the many trials that 
pefell Oliver Effingham, the hero.** Croghan and the Prevosts were 
related to prominent colonial families ;1° Oliver Effingham contended 
that he too belonged to a high level of society. 

When she wrote a fragmentary account of her distinguished 
father’s life for his grandchildren, her nieces and nephews, Susan 
Cooper inadvertently produced another piece of evidence relating 
to The Pioneers. To the children, she explained that the writing of 
the novel, and the ‘‘Great September Gale’’ which sank the Liver- 
pool packet Albion, were contemporary. She was sure of it, al- 
though the exact dates escaped her.”° 

In January of 1822, Cooper was at work on the first chapters; 
the book was then first mentioned in the letter from the publisher 
Wiley which Boynton quotes.22_ In May, Wiley announced that he 
had the work in press, and would publish in the fall,?? but the yel- 
low fever of that summer intervened. In November, the best 
Cooper could do was to send John Murray enough printed material 
for the first two of the three volumes of the English edition.** Post- 
poning the date of publication had provided an opportunity to 
revise the final chapters. 

The Albion went down off the head of Old Kinsale on the twenty- 
second day of April, 1822, and the news reached America about the 
thirty-first of May.** The loss of life was heavy, and the wreck was 


14Volwiler, p. 331. 


15Severo Mallet-Prevost, Historical Notes and Biographical Sketches Regard- 
ing the American Branch of the Mallet Family (New York, 1930), p. 84. 


16The Pioneers, p. 23. 

i7Hanna, 85. 

18The Pioneers, pp. 179, 404. 

19Hanna, 11, 84; Mallet-Prevost, pp. 81-91. 

20Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper (New Haven, 1922), 1, 47. 

21Henry W. Boynton, James Fenimore Cooper (New York, 1931), p. 95. 

22Literary and Scientific Repository, 1v (May, 1822), 505; New York Specta- 
tor, May 31, 1822. 

23Samuel Smiles, A Publisher and His Friends (London, 1891), u, 134, 

24New York Spectator, May 31, 1822; Niles Weekly Register, xx (June 1, 
1822), 224. 
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so widely reported by the press*® that, twenty-seven years later, 
Herman Melville associated it with his first view of Ireland. 
Cooper could not fail to be reminded of the disaster by its prom- 
inence in the papers of the spring and summer months of 1829. 
The military rank of one of the drowned passengers was not clearly 
defined in the minds of those who reported him variously as Colonel 
or Major Prevost, but it was established beyond a doubt that this 
man was Augustin Prevost of Cooperstown, a grandson of George 
Croghan, and a son of the Augustin Prevost who served with the 
Royal Americans.”’ 

In his Chronicles, Cooper took due notice of Augustin’s death,” 
and, in the penultimate chapter of The Pioneers, Marmaduke Tem- 
ple exclaimed to Oliver Effingham, ‘‘You name your father! ... 
Was he, indeed, lost in the packet?’’*® Oliver’s shipwrecked father 
was the son of an Indian agent, and not, like the Prevost on the 
Albion, his grandson. And yet, the parallel between the Prevosts 
and the Effinghams thus became as complete as the purposes of fie- 
tion would allow. Either before or after completing his manuscript, 
James Cooper was able to pay his respects to the Prevosts by insert- 
ing this allusion to their loss. 

Templeton, the village of The Pioneers, was populated by several 
known citizens of Cooperstown. Judge Cooper’s good friend, Major 
Hendrick Frey,*° the lawyer, Ten Broeck,** the émigré, Le Quoi,** 
and William Cook, the keeper of the Red Lion tavern,** all had 
definite réles in the novel. Judge Cooper himself,** his clerk, Rich- 
ard Jones,®> and the Episcopal missionary, Father Nash,** exerted 


25New York Spectator, May 31, June 4, July 3, July 30, August 27, Septem- 


_ ber 3, 1822. 


26‘‘Treland! ...I thought of the shipwreck of the gallant Albion, tossed to 
pieces on the very shore now in sight,...’’ Redburn, 1849 (London, 1922), 
p. 158. 


27Mallet-Prevost, p. 87; New York Spectator, May 31, July 30, 1822. 
28Chronicles, p. 67. 
22The Pioneers, p. 441. 


30James Fenimore Cooper, Legends and Traditions of a Northern County 
(New York, 1921), pp. 16, 38; Chronicles, pp. 28-29; Correspondence, 1, 48. 


31Livermore, p. 159. 
82Chronicles, pp. 35-38. 
83Chronicles, p. 68; Correspondence, I, 47-48. 


34Robert Spiller, Fenimore Cooper, Critic of His Times (New York, 1931), 
p. 13. 


35Chronicles, p. 31; Legends and Traditions, pp. 68, 157-62. 


séLevi Beardsley, Reminiscences (New York, 1852), pp. 42, 448; Chronicles, 
pp. 50-52; Correspondence, 1, 48; Legends and Traditions, pp. 227-228. 
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an important influence upon the conception of the characters who 
were their counterparts in The Pioneers. In this familiar setting, 
the reconciliation of the Temples and the Effinghams settled the 
quarrel over the ownership of the patent. It developed that when 
he placed himself at the head of the community, Judge Temple was 
simply keeping his trust to Oliver Effingham’s long absent father. 
Here the author’s true attitude to his subject was revealed. 

It is difficult to believe that James Cooper frankly introduced 
into his fiction a question of his father’s honor; indeed, ‘‘ All that 
related to the Effinghams of the Pioneers, father, son, and grand- 
son,’’ Cooper wrote in 1842, ‘‘is pure fiction, no persons or events 
ever existing in real life, to give rise to either their history or their 
experience.’’*? And yet, at some level of his mind, he hit upon a 
plausible solution to a tangled moral problem. The shades of George 
Croghan and William Cooper, with their conflicting demands for 
justice, presided uneasily over Cooperstown, but in Templeton the 
Judge was vindicated while the Indian agent and his heirs received 
the fairest possible reward. With the marriage of Oliver Effingham 
and Elizabeth Temple, the quarrel between the two families was hap- 
pily at an end. 


87Brother Jonathan, 1 (March 26, 1842), 356. 
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EINE UNGEDRUCKTE VORREDE ZU HEINES 
REISEBILDERN 


By WALTER WADEPUHL 


Campes Verhandlungen mit Heine iiber die zweite Auflage zum 
Nachtrag der Reisebilder gehen bis in das Jahr 1831' zuriick, als 
jener an Reclam den Auftrag erteilt, durch Heideloff und Campe 
in Paris vier Exemplare des dritten Teils und des Nachtrags an 
Heine zu vermitteln. Einen Monat spiter schreibt der Verleger 
selbst an den Dichter: ‘‘Die Nachtrige werden im nachsten Jahre 
zu Ende gehen, haben Sie fiir den Fall: da sie neu gedruckt 
werden miissen, was ich im May bestimmt sagen kann, etwas daran 
zu indern? Ich mégte den Titel andern, weil die Nachtrage ver- 
boten sind, diese in den 4ten Theil umbauen, dann hat des Verbot 
darauf keine Wirkung und muf neu erlassen werden, wobei man 
sich besinnen mégte.’’? Nach der Ostermesse 1832 hofft Campe iiber 
die neue Auflage Genaueres zu berichten.* Doch der nachste Brief 
vom 17.Juni 1832 zeigt, daB seine Hoffnungen auf die Notwendig- 
keit einer zweiten Auflage sich verfriiht hatten, ‘‘Dem Anschein 
nach habe ich bis nachste Ostermesse [1833] an dem Vorrath des 
3ten 4ten Reisebilderbandes hinlinglichen Vorrath’’; und wir 
erfahren nochmals im Herbst, ‘‘daB nach der Ostermesse [1833] 
eine neue Auflage von 3ten u 4ten néthig werden diirfte; doch 
friiher auf keinen Fall.’’** Immerhin halt Campe es wiinschenswert, 
fiir den Druck bereit zu sein: ‘‘Den 3ten u 4ten Theil der Reise- 
bilder machen Sie doch druckfertig, damit ich, wenn es auf die 
Neige geht, nicht zu warten brauche, sondern lieber friiher als 
spater damit anfange.’’> Zur Uebersendung des Manuskripts 
schlagt Campe seinen in Paris lebenden Neffen vor, denn ‘‘ Wahr- 
scheinlich geht von Heideloff & Campe jemand nach Leipzig, geben 
Sie dem doch die 2. Auflage v 3ten u 4ten Reisebilderbande mit, 
namlich die fiir den Druck bestimmten Aenderungen. Der Vorrath 


1Campe an Heine, 27 November 1831. 
2Campe an Heine, 28 Dezember 1831. 
3Campe an Heine, 13 Marz 1832. 
4Campe an Heine, 11 September 1832. 
5Campe an Heine, 20 Januar 1833. 
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ht sehr zusammen ; viel kann in der Messe nicht mehr zuriickkom- 
men, und fehlen lassen mogte ich sie nicht. Daher miissen wir uns 
bereit machen sie neu zu drucken.’’® Doch Heine, wie so oft, lapt 
die Wiinsche seines Verlegers unbeachtet, und so beklagt sich Campe 
am 22. Mai 1833 mit Recht, die Reisebilder weder in Leipzig noch 
nach seiner Riickkehr in Hamburg vorgefunden zu haben: ‘‘ Auch 
hierher haben Sie mir nicht geschrieben, nicht, wie ich bat, dem 3ten 
und 4ten Theil der Reisebilder gesandt, um darnach die neue 
Auflage zu drucken. In den Buchhandlungen aller Orten hangen 
noch Expl davon herum, diese erhalte ich schwierig zuriick, bin 
daher kurz Entschlossen: eine neue Auflage davon zu veranstalten, 
bitte Sie daher das Druckmaterial so bald als méglich zu senden, 
damit ich bald damit hervortreten kann.’’ Eine Woche spater 
driangt Campe wieder: ‘‘Ungerne vermisse ich das Mspt des 3ten u 
4ten Theiles der Reisebilder, das ich Sie bat mir durch meinem 
Neffen zu senden. Der Vorrath ist bis auf 80 Expl, die auf dem 
Lager liegen, geschmolzen ;—auBerdem hingen in aller Welt noch 
Expl in Comission herum, die zusammen zu trommeln zeitraubend 
und langweilig werden, deswegen bin ich zum neuen Abdruck be- 
stimmt, voraussetzend dafB Sie mir dazu Ihren Beifall geben.’” 
Endlich, am 18. Juni 1833, geht Heine zum ersten Male auf die 
Reisebilder ein, indem er an seinen Verleger berichtet: ‘‘so gestatte 
ich Ihnen den Druck des 3ten Theiles anzufangen. In der 2ten 
Halfte desselben andere ich nur einige Worte und diese Berich- 
tigungen u e. kl Vorrede kénnen Sie gleich haben.’’® Campe legt 
nun postwendend seinen Plan zu einer vollstindig neuen Auflage 
sammtlicher vier Teile der Reisebilder vor: 
Warum ich die neue Auflage davon erscheinen lassen wollte, ietzt? ist folgendes: 
Gehen diese Theile ungesiiumt in die Presse, dann kénnen sie Ende August 
fertig seyn, damit wollte ich den 1ten bis 4ten Theil noch einmal vollstdndig 
verschicken, wodurch sich manches vollstindige Expl absetzen lassen wiirde, da 
das Buch lange noch nicht so verbreitet ist, wie es méglich wire. Komme ich 
spater, dann hilft es mir nichts, und kann es dann nicht geschehen. So habe 
ich es mit dem lten, ebenso mit dem 2ten Theile gemacht, und auf meinem 
Lager liegen besonders vom 2ten Theile eine Menge Expl der lten Aufl. 
Wollen wir auf die Riickgabe aller in Comission gegebenen Expl warten, so 
thun wir uns gegen seithig Unrecht u fiigen uns ebenso Schaden zu... Bei 


den Ruf, den die Reisebilder geniefen, ist es mir selbst merkwiirdig, dap man 
mit 2000 Expl soweit hat kommen kénnen .. . Nun zum Schluf bitte ich mir 


determinirt zu sagen, ob ich den 3ten u 4ten Theil drucken, oder bis zur 


6Campe an Heine, 30. Marz 1833. 
7Campe an Heine, 28. Mai 1833. 
8Heine an Campe, 18. Juni 1833. 
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Zuriickgabe der sémmtlichen Expl warten soll? So wie Sie befehlen, soll ¢ 
damit gehalten werden!9 

Am. 4. Juli verspricht Heine dann: ‘‘Nachste Woche (ich habe die 
Biicher nicht zur Hand) schicke ich Ihnen eine Notiz tiber besorgte 
Verbésserungen u zwei kleine Vorreden.’’ Doch Campe wartet 
wiederum vergebens auf die versprochenen Manuskripte, und go 
beschlieBt er unabhangig von Heine die Herausgabe der zweiten 
Auflage, wie er ganz offen berichtet: ‘‘Montag geht der 3te u 4te 
Theil der Reisebilder in die Druckerey. Nach deren Beendigung 
gehen diese und die ersten beiden Theile in die Welt.’"° Doch auch 
Heines nichster Brief bringt immer noch nicht das erwartete Manu- 
skript, und so erwidert Campe darauf enttaéuscht: ‘‘Doch vermisse 
dabei die Verainderungen zum 38r u 4r R. B. Theile, die Sie damit 
zu senden versprachen; um diese bitte ich, damit ich spiater nicht 
abermals von Ihnen ungegriindete Vorwiirfe . . . einzucassieren 
habe! — Der Druck ist in vollem Gange; wir kénnen also bald an 
die Stelle gelangen, wo eine Variante gewiinscht wird. Wer so 
leicht, wie Sie, zu Vorwiirfen sich aufgefordert fiihlt, sollte doch zu 
solechen Aufforderungen keine Veranlassung geben!’’** Doch Heine 
vermag sich nicht zur Arbeit an den Verbesserungen und Vorreden 
emporzuraften, und so vertréstet er Campe am 22. August wiederum 
damit, daB er ihm sofort nach seiner Ankunft in Boulogne die 
gewiinschten Manuskripte senden werde. Durch Heines Zégern 
kommt die Presse schlieBlich zum Stillstand, wie Campe am 28. 
August 1833 klagt : 

Die neue Auflage des 4ten Theiles ist bereits fertig. Sie sagten: darin werde 
nichts geindert. Der dritte ist bis zum 10ten Bogen beendigt. In der Unwis- 
senheit worin Sie mich stehen lieBen, gab ich der Druckerey alle Ausziige aus 
Ihren Briefen, die Sie in Bezug auf die Aenderung gaben, um fort arbeiten zu 
koénnen. Wie dringend ich Sie auch um sofortige Einsendung der Aenderungen 
wiederholt gebeten habe, so erhielt ich nichts von Ihnen. Sie haben gar keine 
Notiz davon genommen, ich habe also unausgesetzt fortdrucken lassen, mich an 
Ihren Brief haltend worin Sie sagen, Sie hitten am 4ten Theile nichts, in dem 
3ten nur in der Mitte an einer Stelle, das und das, zu andern. Mir wire darum 
zu thun, genau zu wissen wo u was. Daher meine Bitte, die Sie aber unbeach- 
tet lieBen: kann ich dafiir? Falls Sie Vorreden geben wollen — doch wozu 
sind diese nothig? — dann senden Sie sie gleich, damit sie noch gedruckt und 
eingeheftet werden; aber gleich senden Sie sie; denn die Versendung ist bereits 
vorbereitet und stépt sich ietzt nur allein daran. Fiir solche Dinge kann ich 
nicht. Sie werden Riicksicht darauf nehmen, daf der Geschaftsmann prompt 
seyn muf und keine Zeit vergeuden darf; der muf das Eisen schmieden wenn 


es hei ist . . . Senden Sie mir die Vorrede umgehend, oder wenigstens Nach- 
richt, daB Sie so zufrieden sind, damit ich nicht in Ungewipheit schwebe. Ohne 


8Campe an Heine, 25. Juni 1833. 
10Campe an Heine, 12. Juli 1833. 
11Campe an Heine, 7. August 1833. 
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Ihre Einwilligung thue ich nichts, mégte aber auch so ungerne in meinen 
rationen von Ihnen gestéhrt werden ... Nun zum Schluf wiederhole ich, 
und bitte um sofortige Zusendung dessen was Sie durchaus fiir den 3ten u 
4ten Theil geaindert wissen wollen: ich mite dafiir Cartons drucken lassen, 
und wenn Sie mehr andern wollten; das ist eime unangenehme Ausgabe, wie Sie 
einsehen werden, und ich konnte durch Sie und Ihr Schweigen, in der spiaten 
Jahreszeit nicht anders handeln, als schnell drucken. 
Heine muf schlieflich eingestehen, da®B er seinem Verleger durch 
sein langes Schweigen ein groBes Unrecht zugefiigt, und so schreibt 
er am 8. September aus Boulogne: ‘‘Sie haben Recht, ich darf Sie 
nicht im Druck der 2 Bande R. B. aufhalten. Wie stiirmisch es in 
den letzten 4 Wochen bey mir her ging, mégen Sie daraus ermessen, 
daB ich die Varianten mit Vorwort nicht einmahl machen konnte. 
Nun, so mégen immerhin die zwey Bande ohne Vorrede erscheinen 
und ganz ohne Veranderung,”’ bis auf einige geringe Kleinigkeiten 
im dritten Teile. Das Manuskript versprach Heine in acht Tagen 
zu senden ; doch auch diesmal blieb es wieder bei Heines guten Vor- 
sitzen. Campes Geduld geht nun zu Ende und so erklart er 


schlieBlich am 17. September 1833: 

Wie immer 
mu, ich auf mein altes Lamento zuriickkommen. Meinen letzten Brief sollte 
bereits seit 10 Tagen mir eine Antwort gebracht haben, aber nichts ist ange- 
kommen. Nein, nein es ist doch mit Ihnen nicht zum Aushalten! — Soll denn 
dieser kligliche Zustand nie aufhdren;! ... Bedenken Sie wie bei solchem 
Verfahren einem Geschiftsmann zu muthe seyn muf, der nun zu dieser Stunde 
noch nicht ein Blatt von dem seit drei Monathen versprochenen gesehen hat, 
was soll und kann ich unter solehen Umstanden nur thun? — Ich gebe die seit 3 
Wochen fertigen Theile aus, wie sie sind: falls Sie wirklich etwas zu andern 
haben, sende ich es den Buchhandlungen nach u hoffe, daB Sie das so in 
Ordnung finden. Ich kann es nicht helfen, will ich das Geschaft damit in diesem 
Jahre machen. Und ich muf es ietzt u gleich zu machen versuchen. 


So erchienen der dritte und vierte Teil der zweiten Auflage der 
Reisebilder mit geringen Varianten und ohne neue Vorreden. 

Heine hatte jedoch bereits die Vorrede zum vierten Theil der 
Reisebilder in Angriff genommen; und es ist besonders interessant, 
daB darin schon die Keime zur Vorrede zum ersten Bande des Salons 
sowie zur verhangnisvollen Vorrede zu den Franzésischen Zustinden 
enthalten sind.?? Letztere wurde zu fast gleicher Zeit abgefaBt und 
hat, nach Campes spateren Briefen zu urteilen, mehr als irgend 
eine andere Schrift zum allgemeinen Verbot der Werke des jungen 
Deutschland beigetragen. 

Die ungedruckte Vorrede zur zweiten Auflage des vierten Teils 
der Reisebilder, die sich im Heines Nachlaf** erhalten hat, umfaft 


12Vgl. Heinrich Heines siéimtliche Werke, hrsg. von Ernst Elster, 1. Ausg., 


Leipzig 0.J., Bd. 4, 8. 13-22. 
13Die Vorrede sowie samtliche Briefzitate, (ausschlieBlich Heines Brief vom 
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acht Seiten Manuskript und ist von des Dichters eigener Hand mit 
Tinte geschrieben. Die wenigen Verbesserungen lassen erkennen, 
daf Heine diese Schrift keiner sorgfaltigen Revision unterzog, wie 
er sonst stets mit seinen Werken zu tun pflegte. Es handelt sich 
hier also zweifellos um die erste Niederschrift eines Aufsatzes, den 
er aus den angefiihrten Griinden nicht vollendete, sondern als 
tiberfliissig geworden zu seinen Akten legte, wo er bis jetzt unbe- 
achtet geblieben ist. 


Zum 4ten Theil. 


Aufer den Titel habe ich in diesem Buch nichts geandert. Statt 
‘‘Nachtrage’’ habe ich jetzt 4ten Theil der R. Bilder gesetzt; jener 
erstere Titel sollte den Geist des Buches erkliren und gewisser- 
mafen andeuten, daf ich nach der Juliusrevoluzion eine Verande- 
rung in meiner Schreibart zu nehmen gedachte. Ich glaubte die 
Zeit des Frondirens sey voriiber, der ernste Krieg beginne, das 
Pfeifen hab ein Ende, die Tromel miisse geriihrt werden; und ich 
wollte ganz in einem anderen Tone schreiben. Aber sey es, daf ich 
wohl fiihlte die alte Tonart noch imer zeitgemaB war, oder dap 
ich in keine neue iiberzugehen wufte — genug, meinen spateren 
Schriften klingt noch imer die alte Weise und der alte Text. 

Meister Hinrich sagte der alte Hansen, mahlt mir einen goldenen 
Engel als Wirthshausschild. Jener aber antwortete: ‘‘lieber Herr, 
laBt mich keinen goldnen Engel, sondern laBt mich lieber einen 
rothen Léwen malen. Ich bin mahl dran gewohnt, und Ihr werdet 
sehen, wenn ich auch einen goldnen Engel male, so wird er doch 
wie ein rother Lowe aussehen.’’ 

Hiermit will ich nun manchen Vorwurf den man mir macht 
durchaus nicht beschénigen, sondern demiithigst eingestehen. Viel- 
leicht aber begegne ich zugleicher Zeit dem Vorwurf der Freunde, 
als habe sich meine Tonart alzusehr geaindert! Die Kunden die 
dariiber, namentlich von hier aus nach Deutschland komen, bitte ich 
keinen Glauben zu schenken. Die Einen finden es in ihrem Interes- 
sen mich als einen Gott und Vaterlandsvergessen[en] Freyheits- 
laugner auszuschreyen; die anderen wollen mir wieder mehr Patrio- 
tismus aufbiirden, als ich ertragen kann, und liigen mich in ihre 
brutalsten Brutustaden hinein. Es [war] mir dergleichen am Ende 
auch ganz gleichgiiltig. Nur eins will ich berichten, nemlich, wie 


8. September 1833) sind ungedruckt im ‘‘ Albert Strauf Heine Nachlap’’ er- 
halten und hier mit der freundlichen Genehmigung des Eigentiimers abgedruckt 
worden. 
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ich hére, auf die Autoritat eines berliner Blattes, hat sich das 
Geriicht verbreitet ich sey mit den Franzosen zerfallen. Das ist 
nicht war. Mein Enthusiasmus fiir Frankreich war nie feuriger als 
jetzt. Wie ich die Freyheit liebe, liebe ich Frankreich, den lohen 
Herd der Freyheit, und liebe ich dessen Flamenwachter die Fran- 
zosen. Selbst die Klotze unter den letztern sind mir lieb, im Noth- 
fall dienen sie doch als Barrikaden gegen den eindringenden Despo- 
tismus. Ich will zugleich gern zugeben daf es gar keine Klétze unter 
den Deutschen giebt, daB jeder derselben ein Diamant ist. Aber 
diese Diamanten sind nun einmal meistens in den Handen der 
Freyheitsfeinde und wenn diese uns solche an die Képfe werfen so 
bluten wir eben so gut als hatte man uns blofe Kieselsteine an den 
Kopf geworfen. Und dann sind unsere Diamanten noch roh, noch 
ungeschliffen, sehr ungeschliffen. 

Vielleicht auch — und keine Falte meines Herzens will ich ver- 
bergen —besticht mich in diesem Augenblick, die unerwartet 
giinstige Aufnahme, die eine Uebersetzung der ‘‘franzésischen Zu- 
stinde’? in Frankreich gefunden hat. Auch hieriiber ist dem 
deutschen Publikum keine ungetriibte Kunde zugeflossen und ich 
muf wohl alle kleine Bescheidenthuerey bey Seite setzen und selbst 
dariiber referiren. Da jenes Buch ein historisches ist und die jiing- 
sten Pariser Vorginge beschreibt, so ist est dem deutschen Publikum 
sogar niitzlich zu wissen, ob dasselbe hier am Ort selbst Widerspruch 
oder Einstimung gefunden. Von den literairischen Revues und den 
kleinen Unterhaltungsblattern, die dariiber berichtet, will ich hier 
nicht reden, obgleich unter ersten das livre des conteurs manch 
schénes Wort dariiber ausgesprochen, und unter letzteren der Figaro 
mich mit einem auferordentlichen Schmahartikel geehrt. Letzterer 
ist ins Deutsche iibersetzt worden. Sonderbar genug, nicht die 
Karlisten, die ich in meinem Buche durehgangig hart behandelt, 
haben mir Herbheiten geantwortet; im Gegentheil, ihre kleinen 
Blatter, und sogar ihre eifrigsten grofBen Journal, der Renovateur 
und die Quotidienne haben iiber mein Buch sehr wiirdige und an- 
erkennende Critiken geliefert. Nein, der Jiiste-milieu hat es fiir 
nothig erachtet mich auf eine héchstfeindlich(st)e Weise anzugrei- 
fen; dieses that aber nicht das eigentlich[e] Regier[un]gs Blatt, 
welches einen sehr langen polemischen Artikel gegen mich vor- 
brachte, der hinlanglich Erfreuliches fiir mich enthielt. Es war 
vielmehr das gelinde Journal-des-Debats, welches die ungelindesten 
Urtheile iiber mich fallte, z. B. daB ich ein ascetischer Pedant sey! 
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Ich hatte den Doctrinairen doch wenigstens mehr deutsche Litera. 
turgeschichte zugetraut. Dagegen haben die liberalen Journale die 
Hiille und Fiille des siiBesten Lobes fiir mich enthalten. Der Temps 
hat in dem liebreichsten Feuilleton mir das gesagt, was ich am lieb. 
ste[n] hére. In dhnlicher Weise haben meine Freunde in der 
Europe-liberée das Wesen der franzésischen Zustande, wo das Fatum 
sogleicher Zeit als Geschichte berichtet wird, mit groBem Scharfsiny 
gewiirdigt. Im Messagér des-Chambres und im Courrier francais 
{fand ich] die ehrenvollste und ausgezeichnetste Besprechung ; dop- 
pelt erfreulich war mir die Entdeck[un]g daB der Verfasser des 
Artikel im Courrier frangais kein geringerer war als der grofe 
Apostel der gréBten Idee unserer Zeit, Michel Chevallier. In dhn- 
licher Weise mufte es meinem Herzen wohlthun, daf einer der tief- 
geistigsten Franzosen, St. Beuve, im National einen grofen Artikel 
iiber mein Buch geschrieben, woraus ich ersah, daf dieser Schrift- 
steller, den ich friiher weder gesehen noch gesprochen, dennoch 
meine ganze Seele begriffen und mich also mit vollen Worten das 
reichste Lob gespendet. Doch genug denn die deutschen Lands- 
leute méchten wahnen, ich mein Charakter verandere sich; da ich 
sonst weder von Lob noch Tadel Notiz genommen. Nein [nicht] ich, 
sondern die Zeit hat sich geandert. Lob und Tadel eines Buches, 
gleich den franzésischen Zustinden, ist nicht allein wichtig fiir den 
Vfr, sondern auch fiir jene grofen Massen, die mit ihm denken, 
fiihlen und leiden. 

Solches allgemeine Interesse wird fiir das gegenwartige Buch 
nicht in Anspruch genomen. Es will nur die Geister ergotzlich 
bewegen, und diese harmlose Aufregung ist dessen héchster Zweck. 
Es soll die Freunde erheitern, und es hat genug Erbrechen um auch 
den Feinden Vergniigen zu machen. Es ist ein Versuch mich aus 
der politischen Schriftstellerey herauszuziehen und mich wieder 
artistisch zur Ruhe zu setzen. Vielleicht gelingt es mir im 2ten 
Theil. Ich habe der Ruhe so néthig. Wahrend den letzten Jahren 
vor der Juliusrevoluzion, wo ich fast der einzige laute Volkssprecher 
in Deutschland war, ist mir das Herz in der Brust sehr miide ge- 
worden, und nachher wurde es ganz betéubt von dem Geschrey 
jener Demagogen, die all auf einmahl den vieljahrigen Vaterlands- 
Heldenzorn ausbriillten, der sich schweigend in ihrer Seele gesamelt 
hatte. Ich war friiher nie verzagt, ich verzweifelte nie am Vater- 
lande; aber nun ich seine Retter sah, verging mir alle Hoffnung. 
Wenn man die Menschen betrachtet, mit denen eine Revoluzion 
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acht werden soll, so schmilzt einem der Muth. Gott weif, daB 
ich nicht aus Ambition das 6ffentliche Wort gefiihrt, nicht aus Lust 
mich geltend zu machen. Meine Verse gaben mir genug Ruhm und 
ich konnte bey einer Revoluzion nur verlieren. Bleibt es beim Alten, 
so habe ich allen Regierungsgroll und Aristokratenhaf zu ertragen, 
wie er sich wirklich in d[ie]sem Augenblick gegen mich richtet; 
giebts eine gewaltsame Veranderung, so sind die ersten Volks- 
freunde auch die ersten Opfer. O der Thoren, die, in Revoluzions- 
zeiten, aus Eitelkeit sich zu Partheyfiihrer voranstellen! Wift Ihr 
was ein Partheyfiihrer ist, sagt Fr. v. Stahl: es ist der Mann 
welcher als der erste vor einem Abgrund steht wahrend seine Hinter- 
manner bestandig vorwarts dringen. Die wenigsten jedoch meinen 
es ernsthaft. Wenn ich in den wiirtembergischen und badenschen 
Kammern so manche Sprecher bemerkte, die, um eitel Geltend- 
macherey sich als kiihne Tribiinen gebihrden: so ist mir als sahe 
ich kleine Hiindchen, die in einer Arena umher springen und sich 
einander beiBen, wahrend tausende von Zuschauern auf ihren hohen 
Kreisbanken sitzen und die Ankunft jener Gladiatoren erwarten, 
die in jener Arena den Todeskampf kampfen werden. Ja, die 
werden komen, wir werden komen und kimpfen — auch siegen? 
Gleichviel, das Geschwatz wird aufhéren und schénes Blut wird 
flieBen. 
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A FOLKLORE THEME IN THE KING OF TARS 


By HERLANDS HORNSTEIN 
New York University 


As in many another medieval tale, the romance motivations of 
the King of Tars are but the trappings which deck and embellish 
folklore themes. The poem! tells of the marriage of a heathen 
sultan to a Christian princess with whom he has fallen in love after 
hearing reports of her great beauty. The child born of the union 
is a formless lump of flesh: 

... a rond of flesche y-schore... 
Wipouten blod & bon... 


For it hadde noiper nose no eye, 
Bot lay ded as pe ston.2 


When pleas to the heathen gods have failed to restore the child, the 
infant is, at the request of the mother, baptized. The child im. 
mediately becomes a handsome, normal boy. The father, thereby 
induced to adopt the Christian faith, changes in the baptismal water 
from black to white. 

Although the central motif in every version of the King of Tars 
is the birth and miraculous beautification of a monstrous child, this 
theme has occasioned no discussion; yet the considerable variation 
of the analogues in the description of the malformed child justifies 
examination, for such a study, revealing the literary and folk themes 
familiar to the narrators, may also help to explain the variant forms 
in which the tale developed. In five Anglo-Latin versions,’ the child 
is born hairy; in two German‘ and two Germano-Latin® versions he 


1Published by F. Krause, ‘‘ Kleine Publicationen aus der Auchinleck-hs.,’’ 
Englische Studien, x1 (1887), 1-62. To Professor Margaret Schlauch of New 
York University I am deeply indebted and grateful for suggesting the King 
of Tars as a subject of study. 

2MS. A, 1. 574ff. 


3Flores Historiarum, ed. Henry R. Luard (London, 1890), Rolls Series, xcv, 
pt. 3, 107 and 300; W. Rishanger, Chronica et Annales, ed. Henry T. Riley 
(London, 1865), Rolls Series, xxviul, pt. 2, 189; Thomas Walsingham, Historia 
Anglicana, ed. Henry T. Riley (London, 1863), Rolls Series, xxviu, pt. 1, 77 
and 113. For a detailed presentation, see my forthcoming article ‘‘ New Ana- 
logues to the King of Tars, in Modern Language Review. 


4Ottokars Osterreichische Reimchronik, ed. J. Seemiiller (Hanover, 1893), M. 
G. H., Auct., v, 253-256, ll. 19097-19351; Gsterreichische Chronik von den 95 
Herrschaften, ed. Seemiiller (Hanover, 1909), M. G. H., Script., v1, 138-139. 


5Annales Sancti Rudperti Salisburgenses, ed. G. H. Pertz (Hanover, 1851), 
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is half hairy and half beautiful; in a Hispano-Latin version® he is i 
half animal and half human; in two Franco-Latin texts’ he is born | 
with his left side black and his right side white; and in the English 
King of Tars, in an Italian analogue,® and in one Anglo-Latin ver- 
sion® he is a mere shapeless lump of flesh. ‘I 

It must be noted that in these latter versions, the child is not } 
. merely a head and torso without limbs. He is formless, like the | 
1 child in Ragnars Saga Lodbrokar, who ‘‘var beinlaus, ok sem briosk 
1 veri par, sem bein skylldu vera’’?® (‘‘He had only the like of gristle 


where bones should have been’’‘—he was boneless, hence shape- I 

less). Similarly, in Hirlanda of Brittany, ‘‘when Hirlanda asks to | 

see her child, they tell her it was a shapeless monster, ‘ein rohes \ 

stuck Fleisch. ...’’’!2. This motif, which is not identical with that 

of the child without limbs, should therefore be granted a special 

listing in the Motif-Index,* probably as number T 551.1.1. 
For some clarification as to the reasons for the differences be- 


) tween this latter description (i. e., the child without form) and that | 
of the hairy or animal-like child, we may turn to a compilation of 
j | widely-diffused medieval lore, the bestiary. The medieval bestiaries 


1 report that the bear’s offspring is born as a shapeless lump which 
must be licked into shape by the mother’s tongue.’* It may indeed 


M. G. H., Script. rx, 806; Jean de Victring, [Chronicon], Fontes Rerum 
Germanicarum, ed. J. F. Bohmer (Stuttgart, 1843), 1, 314. 

6Reprinted in Acta Aragonensia: Quellen zur deutschen, italienischen, fran- 
zdsischen, spanischen, zur Kirchen-und Kulturgeschichte aus der diplomatischen 
Korrespondenz Jaymes II (1291-1827), ed. Heinrich Finke (Berlin, 1908), u, 
746 (item 464). 

7Gilles Le Muisit, Chronique et Annales, ed. Henri Lemaitre, for La Société 
de 1’Histoire de France (Paris, 1906), pp. 114-115; Chronicon Muevini, in 
Recueil des Chroniques de Flandre, ed., J. J. de Smet (Brussels, 1841), Collec- 
tion de Chroniques Belges Inédites, 1, 470. 

8Giovanni Villani, Istorie Fiorentine (Milan, 1802), Bk. VIII, Chap. 35, rv, 
49-53. 

*Chronicon de Lanercost, ed. Joseph Stevenson, for the Maitland Club (1838), 
p. 104. The. chronicle was translated into English by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
(Glasgow, 1913), this story appearing at p. 21. 

10Ed. M. Olsen (Copenhagen, 1906-08), Chap. 7, p. 129. 

11The saga has been translated by M. Schlauch, The Saga of the Volsungs 
(New York, 1930), this passage appearing on p. 206. 

12M. Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens (New York, 1927), 
p. 126, Appendix II, No. 5: Hirlanda die gekrénte Unschuld. 

138tith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (Bloomington, Ind., 1932- 
: 1936), published in Indiana University Studies, Nos. 96, 97, 100, 101, 103, 105, 
; 106, 109-112. 

14See Aristotle, Historia de Animalibus, Greek text and Latin trans., ed. I. 
“ C. Scaligero (Toulouse, 1619), Bk. VI, §§384-390, p. 774; Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
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be that the original tale associated with the king of the Tartars 
contained in it a phrase which we find in the Chronicon de Lanercost 
to describe the child who ‘‘ursi non viri praeferens pignus, utpote 
frustrum informe carnis, non filium.’*© To one transcriber or 
translator the bear’s-cub simile might mean the shapeless lump of 
the bear in the bestiary, to another the rough hairy qualities of the 
animal. 

Moreover, a confusion in the Latin words may be responsible for 
the different versions It is possible that a transcriber mistook 
ursus for hirsutus. The Medieval Latin Word-List records that as 
early as the twelfth century ursutus was used for hirsutus..® The 
noun from which hirsutus is derived is hirsus.1* Loss of initial h is 
a not uncommon linguistic phenomenon in Vulgar Latin and the 
Romance languages. The meanings of hirsus or hirtus, ‘‘rough,”’ 
‘‘shaggy,’’ ‘‘bristly,’’ ‘‘prickly,’’ would fit into almost any passage 
describing the bear. The semantic spheres are close. It is conse- 
quently easy to understand that a confusion between hirsus and 
ursus might arise, and just such a confusion would lead to the dif- 
ferences in the versions with which we are familiar. If then in a 
tale of a miraculous healing or conversion, the child was originally 
compared to the offspring of a bear, the variant versions which have 
been noted would be explained: one narrator, familiar with bestiary 
material, thinks of the child as a formless lump, the other, as partly 
rough and hairy, and the third, merely as part animal. 

The existence of a creature part animal (whether partly hairy or 
partly simply animal-like) and part human was a widely-accepted 
Bk. XV, ll. 379-381, Loeb Classical Library (London, 1916), m, 390; St. Isidore 
(ca. 636 A.D.), Etymologiarum, Lib. XII, Migne, Patrologia Latina (Paris, 
1878), LXxxtl, col. 437; Rabanus Maurus (ca. 844-856), in Migne, cx1, col. 223; 
Hugo de S. Victoire (d. 1138), in Migne, cLxxvil, col. 85; St. Hildegard (ca. 
1150), Physica, Lib. VII, De Animalibus, Migne, cxcvu, col. 1317f.; Medieval 
Lore from the Encyclopedia of Bartholomew Anglicus (Bartholomew de Glan- 
ville (ca. 1250), ed. R. Steele (London, 1893), Chap. CXII, p. 137; cf. Ernst 
Boklen, ‘‘ Adam und Qain im Lichte der Vergleichenden Mythenforschung,’’ 
Mythologische Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1907), 1, 18f. An interesting bestiary il- 
lumination of the bear licking its unformed cub appears in MS Ii.4.26 in the 


University Library, Cambridge, reproduced in full in The Bestiary, ed. M. R. 
James, for the Roxburgh Club, No. 190 (Oxford, 1928), fol. 13f. 

15Chronicon de Lamercost, p. 104. Similarly in Flores Historiarwm, loc. cit., 
300, and Historia Anglicana, loc. cit., 113: ‘‘masculini sexus, inventus est 
hispidus et pilosus, velut ursus.’’ 

16J, H. Baxter and Ch. Johnson, Medieval Latin Word-List (London, 1934), 
p. 445. 

17Harper’s Latin Dictionary, revised and enlarged, sub verbo hirsutus. 
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medieval notion, made familiar by the bestiaries** and fairy-tales,”® 
and apparently generally accepted as physiologically possible, if 
somewhat uncommon. 

The concept of a half-black half-white child, although of infre- 
quent occurrence, stems from ideas which were widely circulated in 
the Middle Ages. Some mythological figures were described as be- 
ing half black and half white.”° In fairy tales characters frequently 
turn from black to white, or to half-white.2? Symbolic representa- 
tions of Church and Synagogue were often white contrasted with 
black.22, Among the marvels of India it was recorded that children 
born white soon turned black.”* It was also generally believed that 
the union of a white with a Moor (a Christian with a heathen) 
would produce offspring partly black and white,?* the famous 
‘‘Elsternmenschen’’ or ‘‘enfants pies.’’> The most celebrated 
literary example is Feirefis, the half-brother of Parzival and the 
son of the Christian Gahmuret and the heathen Moorish Queen 
Belacane. He is born spotted like a magpie: 


_ Diu frouwé an rehter zit genas 
‘eins sunes, der zweier varwe was, 
an dem got wunders wart enein: 
wiz und swarzer varwe er schein. 
diu kunegin kuste in sunder twél 
vil dicke an siniu blanken mal. 
diu muoter hiez ir kindelin 

Féirefiz Anschevin.26 


18E, g., R. Reinsch, Le Bestiaire (Leipzig, 1812), pp. 164 and 177; A 
Bestiary, ed. by Rich. Morris, E. E. T. 8., Original Series, No. 49, p. 18, 
‘‘Natura Sirene.’’ 

1sThompson, T516.2.1, T551.2, T548.1, T553; see J. Bolte and G. Polivka, 
Ammerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm (Leipzig, 
1913-1932), No. 108, ‘‘Hans mein Igel,’’ 1, 482ff. 

20J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 4th ed. (Berlin, 1875), 1, 259, 260, n. 1; 
B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology (London, 1851), 1, 279. 

2J. & W. Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmdrchen (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1906), 
No. 137, pp. 446-448; W. A. Clouston, A Group of Eastern Romances and 
Stories (privately printed, 1889), p. 301; J. C. Dunlop, History of Prose Fic- 
tion, new ed. (London, 1896), 1, 325, summarizing Les faite et prouesse du 
noble et vaillant cheualier Jowrdain de Blaues.... 

228t. Hildegard, Scivias, Lib. I, Visio V, Migne, cxcvu, col. 433; Le Haute 
Livre du Graal, ed. Wm. A. Nitze and T. A. Jenkins (Chicago, 1932), 1, 111, 
ll. 2220ff.; ef. the dream of St. Dominic’s mother, A. Jameson, Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, 4th ed. (London, 1867), p. 360; A. T. Drane, The History of 
St. Dominic (London, 1891), p. 4. 

23Pierre d’Ailly, Ymago Mundi, ed. Edmond Buron (Paris, 1930), 1, 265f.; 
Mandeville, Travels, E. E. T. S., Original Series, No. 153, p. 104. 

24Le Grande Encyclopédie (Paris, 1886), 1, 1178. : 

25Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival und Titurel, ed. by Karl Simrock (Stutt- 
gart, 1883), 6th ed., pp. 338 and 367. 


26Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival wnd Titurel, ed. by Karl Bartsch, in 
Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters, ix, 65, Bk. I, ll. 1695-1702. 
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And his peculiar coloring remains a distinctive feature throughout 
life: 

dé sprach Herzeloyden kint 

‘“als ein geschriben pérmint, 

swarz und blanc her unde da. 

sus nande mir’n Eckuba.’’27 


Although Feirefis is baptized, allowed to see the Grail, and indeed 
becomes the father of Prester John, it is never stated or implied 
that he turns white. If in fact, as has been suggested,”® it is Feirefis 
who is the Grail hero, then his final spiritual purity is not evidenced 
by a change in his physical appearance. In the King of Tars, it 
will be recalled, the father changes from black to white in the bap. 
tismal water. 
Especially interesting for its relation to the King of Tars is one 

incident in the Middle High German version of Appolonius von 
Tyrland by Heinrich von Neustadt (ca. 1288). In the course of 
his exciting adventures Apollonius lands on the African coast and 
meets the black Moorish Queen Palmina. From the very beginning 
of their romance, she tells him that all she wishes from him is a 
child, and that he may then leave her. When their son, Garamant, 
is born, he is, like the Tartar child in the Franco-Latin analogues 
of the King of Tars, white on one side and black on the other: 

Er war gehaissen Garamant. 

Im was ain seyt als ain prant 


Schwartz, die ander was weyss: 
Das was der naturen fleyss.29 


The fact that this episode of Heinrich’s poem, as well as Wol- 
fram’s Parzival, by which Heinrich was influenced, has Oriental 
affinities*® suggests a possible sphere of influence upon the King of 
Tars, especially when considered in conjunction with the demonstra- 
ble Eastern historical material in the poem.*t Yet whatever the 
ultimate source, clearly the concept of a black and white child was 
circulating, probably in oral as well as written versions, for a con- 
siderable time before the appearance of the English poem or the 


27Ibid., XI, 126, Bk. XV, ll. 415-419. 

28Samuel Singer, ‘‘Arabische und europaische Poesie im Mittelalter,’’ in 
Germanisch-Romanisches Mittelalter (Zurich and Leipzig, 1935), p. 165. 

29Heinrichs von Neustadt, Apollonius von Tyrland, ed. S. Singer (Berlin, 
1906), in Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, vil, 227, ll. 14281-14285. 

30Wesselofsky noted a similar tale concerning the child of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba; Singer, Germanisch-Romanisches Mittelalter, p. 165. 

31See my forthcoming article in Speculum, ‘‘The Historical Background of 
the King of Tars.’’ 
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extant Franco-Latin tale of the Tartar khan in Gilles Le Muisit’s 
Chronique. This motif of a child half black and half white, which 
illustrates a significant variant among tales of the half-and-half 
child, merits mention in the Motif-Index, probably as number 
7551.4.2. 

The fable of the King of Tars is constructed on the pattern of a 
well-known theme of folklore still credible as a postulate to people 
in the Middle Ages, that human beings could beget animals or 
children partly animal ;** and the analogues supply a number of 
important forms of this motif. In the course of the development 
of the tale, to one version was added the popular religious symbol- 
ism of black and white, by which the English version and the 
Franco-Latin versions were influenced. In the latter versions, how- 
ever, the change in the child’s left side from black to white at 
baptism serves merely to convince the heathen father that the 
Christian God is the true one. The English poet, consistent with 
his pious desire to heighten and intensify the religious motivation 
wherever possible, introduces two miracles, and makes the father’s 
change from black to white not only evidence of a miracle, but also 
a symbol of complete spiritual acceptance of the true faith. 


32M. Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens, p. 60. Other folk 
themes also occur in the King of Tars, e. g., the accused queen, magic beautifi- 
cation, prophetic dream, holy water as magic object, beating heathen gods 
because of nisfortune. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Beginning of Wisdom: An Astrological Treatise by Abraham ibn Ezra, 
Edited by Raphael Levy and Francisco Cantera. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra Volume xu, 
1939. Pp. 235 + 76 in Hebrew. 


Voici 1’oeuvre d’un effort énorme, d’une collaboration peu banale. Franciseo 
Cantera, professeur d’hébreu & 1’Université de Madrid, s’est associé & Raphael 
Levy, professeur de langues romanes & 1’Université de Baltimore, pour publier 
le chef-d’oeuvre astrologique d’Ibn Ezra, Le Commencement de Sapience. 
L’original hébreu, définitivement rédigé en 1148, fut traduit en frangais en 
1273; cette traduction est due & Hagin le Juif, qui 1’a dictée au scribe Obert 
de Montdidier 4 Malines par l’ordre et sous le patronat d’Henri Bate, théo- 
logien et astronome d’autorité reconnue. Cantera s’est chargé de 1’édition de 
l’original hébreu, Levy a publié la version francaise avec son glossaire, et ils 
ont tous les deux collaboré a la traduction du texte hébreu en anglais. 

Ibn Ezra prétendait que son Commencement de Sapience rendit superflues 
toutes les autres oeuvres astrologiques qui l’avaient précédé. En effet le 
traité faisait autorité. De 1’hébreu il fut traduit en frangais et en catalan, 
et puis deux fois du frangais en latin. Raphael Levy dresse une longue liste 
de 48 hommes célébres qui ont utilisé l’oeuvre astrologique d’Ibn Ezra, 
Relevons-y quelques noms: Joseph Albo, Abraham Zacuto, Nicole du Cues, Pic 
de la Mirandole, Christophe Colon, Joseph Scaliger, Athanasius Kircher, Pierre 
Duhem, George Sarton. Néanmoins je ne me fais pas d’illusions sur la valeur 
réelle de ce chef-d’oeuvre d’astrologie car, somme toute, la base sur laquelle 
repose la renommée d’Ibn Ezra est solide plus 4 cause de sa contribution a 
l’histoire des religions et des sciences qu’& cause de son apport & l’histoire des 
superstitions et des erreurs. 

D’une importance capitale pour la lexicographie est le texte de 1273. Certes 
la traduction de Hagin ne peut rivaliser comme enrichissement du vocabulaire 
frangais avec les gloses de Raschi qui datent du onziéme siécle. Pendant le 
douziéme siécle la littérature scientifique ou plutdt didactique fut écrite presque 

exclusivement en vers. Cependant a l’époque de Hagin on se sert tant de la 
- prose que de la poésie; en outre, les compositions originales sont de beaucoup 
plus rares que les paraphrases du latin en frangais. 

Le Commencement de Sapience se distingue par la variété de ses matiéres. 
L’astrologie proclame que les étoiles dominent l’univers: les hommes, les 
animaux, les plantes, les minéraux, les couleurs, les goiits, les odeurs, les 
maladies, les pays, les villes,—enfin tout. C’est pourquoi des termes d’astron- 
omie, de médecine, de zoologie, de botanique et de géographie figurent parmi 
les quelque 1500 vocables insérés dans le glossaire de M. Levy. Relevons un 
autre fait essentiel: tandis que les glossaires judéo-frangais sont écrits en 
earactéres hébreux dont la transcription préte 4 des hésitations et 4 des bévues, 
le Commencement de Sapience au contraire fut mis en caractéres latins par | 
Obert de Montdidier et il offre la clef & maintes legons ambigués. C’est ainsi 
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que le document a pu attirer l’attention de Godefroy et d’Antoine Thomas 
méme avant d’étre publié. Une édition du texte fut réclamée 4 plusieurs 
reprises par des savants qui s’intéressent soit au vieux frangais soit A l’histoire 
des sciences. MM. Cantera et Levy ont done cédé & un souhait assez répandu 
en publiant cette édition. 

Le texte hébreu reproduit en général le manuscrit 1055 de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale avec quelques variantes tirées de cing autres manuscrits de la méme 
pibliothéque. L’édition me semble excellente. Certes il y a des erreurs, surtout 
pour les expressions techniques, mais il faut se rappeler que pendant 1’impres- 
sion M. Cantera était engagé dans la guerre civile en Espagne. Par suite de 
cette contrariété, la traduction en anglais bien compliquée préalablement est 
devenue une véritable corvée. Les lecteurs hébraisants et peut-étre quelques 
romanistes s’apercevront des legons fautives et sauront les corriger eux-mémes 
si l’on indique les endroits eparpillés dans les 76 pages d’hébreu: page ix 
lignes 9 et 21, x 15, x 17, xv 2, xv 9, xv 23, xviii 28, xxviii 26, xxxii 29, 
xxxii 31, xxxiii 20, xxxiii 29, xliii 8, xliv 10, xliv 29, xlvi 14, lvii 24, lxii 9, 
Ixv 6, Ixxiii 26. De méme Levy a passé par mégarde sur trois fautes d’impres- 
sion: p. 67 note 3, déis pour déim; p. 79 ligne 25, cowpoies pour soupoies; 
p. 137, face pour [face]. 

La traduction de Hagin a beaucoup plus d’importance pour 1’évolution du 
frangais que n’a 1’original pour 1’histoire de 1’hébreu. Ce qui importe le plus, 
et pour raison, 4 M. Levy c’est de démontrer en quoi la lexicographie frangaise 
est enrichie par ]’oeuvre de Hagin. Il y réussit parfaitement. Prenant comme 
point de départ le dictionnaire de Godefroy, il a étudié & fond dans ses 
Astrological Works of Abraham ibn Ezra (Baltimore, 1927) d’une part les 
mots dans Hagin qui ne se trouvent point chez Godefroy et d’autre part les 
vocables que Godefroy a tirés de Hagin mais sans savoir les préciser; on peut 
en trouver la liste & la page 66. Encore plus nombreux sont les vocables pour 
lesquels Hagin seul est cité par Godefroy, Thomas, Lommatzsch et Wartburg. 
L’abondance de mots rares que ce texte contribue 4 l’histoire de la langue 
frangaise est fort surprenante. 

Une étude comparée du glossaire de ce livre avec le vocabulaire qu’a publié 
Levy en 1927 révéle beaucoup de formes qui manquaient il y a 13 ans mais 
seulement cing formes qui manquent ici: alement 44¢ marche; ausine 65¢ 
ainsi; chauaz 38c chaud; eneur 3d honneur; pargonniere 52b celle qui participe. 
Cependant bon nombre des termes techniques, pour la plupart d’origine arabe, 
ont donné lieu & des malentendus dans la traduction anglaise; puisqu’ils se 
rapportent @ la botanique et & la géographie, je me suis addressé 4 deux savants 
éminents, MM. Immanuel Low et Telegdi, qui ont bien voulu me préter un 
secours précieux. Comme résultat de cette collaboration supplémentaire, nous 
offrons deux listes de ces termes insolites: alafor 38b carthame; albacas 38b 
buis; albuadi 13d ambre jaune; alpuva 38b rubia tinctorwm; alsamur 38c 
martre; altendaal 38c bois de sandal; asselika 35c quingwina; benzac 37a 
noisette; carebinague 38b sagapenum; daarcini 42a cannelle provenant de 
Chine; ennetmar 40a borax; gemraveostar 41a castoréwm; iacot 36d hyacinthe; 
messarion 38b mézéréon; perassion 38b marrubiwm alysson; pestec 37a pistache. 
Les noms géographiques sont également tripatouillés: Albocera 6d Bassora; 
Artavelos 6d Tripoli; Dilalas 39b Daylam; Haquiroen 6d Kairouan; Mazai 22a 
Médie; Sevebastaen 18b Tabaristan; Syoem 6d San; Tania 20b Tanger; 
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Thorach 39b Turquie. Vu que ces deux listes ne présentent qu’une proportion 
minime des mots médiévaux fort rares en hébreu qui furent récités plutét que 
traduits par Hagin a4 un calligraphe médiocre qui les a transcrits tant bien que 
mal, on ne peut pas s’empécher d’admirer Cantera et Levy pour leur effort 
prodigieux et leurs recherches ardues. 

La traduction janglaise est comme un défrichement par deux pionniers hardis, 
Il va de soi que 1’*hébraisant pourrait entamer des bisbilles sans fin par-ci par-la 
dans ces 85 grandes pages, mais 4 mon avis cette traduction se distingue par le 
souci du style. Je ne reléve qu’un seul détail. Dans 1’original hébreu e’est 
d’ordinaire le verbe yoreh qui s’emploie pour introduire les influences des 
étoiles. A la fin du troisiéme chapitre ce verbe revient 25 fois. Voici les 
synonymes varés qui le traduisent en anglais: indicates, prognosticates, con- 
trols, marks, forecasts, governs, denotes, predicts, determines, points to, refers 
to, decides upon, is an omen of, rules over, serves as an augury over, exerts an 
influence over. La traduction anglaise, je crois bien, est si claire et si raison- 
nable qu’un pareil traité d’astrologie, au fond manuel d’absurdités, peut 
paraitre clair et raisonnable. 

Mais ce n’est que le moindre mérite du travail de M. Raphael Levy. L’ap- 
préciation de son oeuvre tant soigneuse que substantielle doit mettre 1’emphase 
sur ce qu’il contribue 4 enrichir la lexicographie du vieux frangais. Ses 
résultats, sa méthode et sa compétence éveillent le désir qu’il rédige le glossaire 
complet, le lexique du judéo-frangais médiéval dans sa totalité. 


Ecole Rabbinique de Budapest BERNARD HELLER 


Robert Lathrop Sharp, From Donne to Dryden. The Revolt against Meta- 
_—/ Poetry. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1940. 

A book which would trace and explain the change in English poetry from 
the metaphysicals to the neoclassicists has for a long time been a desideratum, 
as earlier accounts like Gosse’s From Shakespeare to Pope have been super- 
seded by our new understanding of the seventeenth-century mind. Mr. Sharp 
has set himself this ambitious task in the small volume before us. He describes 
the critical program and standards of the metaphysicals laboriously collecting 
scattered pronouncements, frequently from obscure sources, and thus proves 
that the usual view that the metaphysicals had no aesthetics is, at least, to be 
taken with some reservations. He shows, how the critical program of the 
neoclassicists evolved as a conscious reaction against the implicit norms of 
metaphysical poetry. Mr. Sharp besides sketches the changes in the intellectual 
atmosphere which help to explain the victory of neoclassicism, especially the 
now familiar growth of the scientific spirit. But in the central task of his 
book, the actual tracing of the change in poetic practice from Donne to Dryden, 
Mr. Sharp seems to have failed conspicuously. 

The main reason is his inability to analyze and to criticise poetry closely. 
He is usually content with playing variations on a number of emotive terms 
which he groups in triads, with an insistence which becomes mannered and 
wearisome. ‘‘Extravagance, obscurity, harshness’’, (p. xi-xii), ‘‘ intensity, 
forced ingenuity, abruptness,’’ (p. 13) ‘‘harshness, subtlety, economy’’ (id.) 
‘learning, subtlety, subjectivity’? (p. 42), ete., are some of the changes he 
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rings in his description of metaphysical poetry, and ‘‘reasonableness, sim- 
plicity, directness’’ (p. 8) or ‘‘ propriety, clarity and harmony’’ (p. 150) are 
the corresponding triads of neoclassical poetry. On a single page two triads 
‘insight, depth and imaginative daring’’ and again ‘‘delicacy, imagination, 
and power’’ (p. 57) are used to characterise different poets, and similar 
loose descriptions permeate all discussions of the book. In speaking of meta- 
phors, Sharp refers to a ‘‘double gap’’ in them (p. 28), to their ‘‘ power and 
depth’’ (p. 41), to their ‘‘sweep’’ (p. 167), to conceits of the ‘‘same height’’ 
(p. 191), and again of ‘‘greater energy’’ (p. 17). Gascoigne shows interest 
in ‘‘creative patterns’’ (p. 67), imagination has a ‘‘new refracting’’ power 
(p. 96), the neoclassicists wrote a ‘‘centralized’’ kind of verse (p. 176) which 
elsewhere is described as ‘‘tied down to the laws of matter’’ (p. 72), ete. 
Sometimes Mr. Sharp, in spite of some admiration for the metaphysicals, seems 
to identify himself with a rationalist view of poetry and criticises metaphysical 
poetry with completely external standards. Thus he approves the idea of 
celare artem and charges the metaphysicals with displaying their wit (p. 71); 
thinks that a ‘‘sense of form’’ (what form?) became ‘‘ identified with the 
neoclassical strain’’ (p. 75); rebukes the religious poets for ‘‘distortion of 
reality’? which often became a ‘‘neglect of reality’’ (p. 55); speaks of the 
metaphysicals as ‘‘forcing words beyond their proper use’’ (p. 108) ; criticises 
a word like ‘‘panting’’ describing a bird alighting on a sail during a storm as 
‘‘inappropriate’’ (p. 113), and declares Cowley’s figures to be ‘‘failures’’ 
(p. 118) from ‘‘our point of view,’’ apparently because they do not convince 
the reader of ‘‘sincere’’ feeling. Besides, we find many puzzling statements 
which seem to show that the author has not clarified quite ordinary concepts, 
e. g. Crashaw is described as ‘‘baroque in the degree of realism’’ (p. 36) ; 
the ‘‘partiality of the metaphysicals for abstractions’’ is called ‘‘displeasing to 
a scientific age’’ (p. 56), as if science were averse to abstractions; Pope’s 
famous description of the pheasant in Windsor Forest is curiously enough 
quoted as an example of the neoclassicist desire to ‘‘avoid particulars’’ (p. 
166), though his ‘‘glossy, varying dyes, his purple crest, and scarlet-circled 
eyes’’ are as particular as one could possibly wish them to be. There are also 
a few positive misstatements. Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, etc., are described as 
triumphantly meeting the neoclassicists’ requirements for harmony (p. 11), 
though it would be easy to show that the eighteenth-century editors of these 
authors smoothed out their verses and complained constantly of their lack of 
harmony (see Earl R. Wasserman, ‘‘ Elizabethan Poetry ‘Improved’ ’’ in 
Modern Philology, xxxvit (1940) 357). A passage which refers to ‘‘ womens 
poets’’ comparing them to ‘‘womens tailors’’ is quite gratuitously interpreted 
as referring to Taylor, the Water poet (p. 83), though the sweetish Spenser- 
ians and not the crude, but manly Taylor are the butt of this passage. 

There is much else which could be pointed out as either vague, doubtful or 
so awkwardly worded as to become almost meaningless. Thus a book, which 
shows wide reading and even learning in the bypaths of seventeenth-century 
criticism, illustrates the failure of a scholar to handle a critical problem in 
the history of poetry. Mr. Sharp’s book reminds us again that the prime 
requisite of our discipline is a heightened sense and ability for analyzing and 
criticising the actual texts of poetry. Only then, when we are able to study a 
work of art in its integrity, in terms of its structure, and not merely in terms 
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of vague emotional reactions, can the task of a real history of poetry as an 
art be attempted with any hope of success. 


University of Iowa RENE WELLEK 


Alice Pattee Comparetti. The White Doe of Rylstone by William Wordsworth, 
A Critical Edition. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1940. 
Margaret Ruth Lowery. Windows of the Morning. A Critical Study of Wil- 
oo Blake’s Poetical Sketches, 1783. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
40. 


Here are two theses, one from Cornell, the other from Yale, both devoted to 
a close study of a poem or a small group of poems by a romantic writer. Miss 
Comparetti has given us a critical edition of Wordsworth’s poem, full notes, an 
appendix reproducing older criticism, and an introduction which discusses the 
interpretation and the sources of the poem competently and sensibly. On the 
whole, she has done a very creditable, workmanlike job, though her zeal has 
carried her away into including a good deal of matter only remotely connected 
with the text of the poem. Thus much of the purely historical information on 
the Northern Rebellion which was either unknown to Wordsworth or is too 
elementary for any reader (like Miss Comparetti telling us that Mary Queen 
of Scots was a Catholic and Elizabeth a Protestant, p. 56) seems unnecessary 
and there are too many irrelevant notes: e. g. on parallels with Anglo-Saxon 
poetry which Wordsworth could not have known (p. 222), or a reference to Sir 
Humphry Davy in a note on a passage alluding to alchemy (p. 211-12). The 
interpretation of the poem is sound and avoids the pitfalls of Mr. Harper’s 
excessively biographical approach. The discussion of the literary form of 
the poem is unfortunately quite mechanical. Nothing is said about its com- 
position, style or imagery, and much effort is wasted on an elementary de- 
scription of the metre and rhyme scheme. There is still room for a thorough 
study of the poem in its artistic unity: Miss Comparetti has supplied a 
knowledge of the sources and understood the thought-content. 

Miss Lowery’s study of Blake’s Poetical Sketches is far more ambitious. 
She has made a real contribution to literary history by her careful discussion 
of the biographical and literary background of Blake’s first book. Her sketch 
of Blake’s youth is sensitive and critical. It contains also new evidence for 
Blake’s nonconformist background and his friendship with Flaxman. The 
further chapters study the literary sources of the Poetical Sketches much more 
fully than they have ever been studied before. She argues convincingly in 
favor of Mr. T. 8. Eliot’s earlier statement that Blake is ‘‘very eighteenth 
century.’’ Miss Lowery demonstrates that the direct Elizabethan influence on 
Blake has been grossly overrated. There is no evidence that Blake knew any 
of the Elizabethan minor poets or dramatists or was even acquainted with the 
poems of Ben Jonson. Spenser, Shakespeare, and the early Milton are suffi- 
cient to account for the Elizabethan traits in the volume. James Thomson, 
William Collins, Thomas Gray, and especially Percy’s Reliques were more in- 
fluential than it has been thought hitherto, and so were Chatterton and Ossian. 
Her stress on Blake’s indebtedness to Thomson and Chatterton is new and 
valuable, and she is even able to demonstrate that Chatterton was the main 
intermediary for the influence of Ossian on Blake. Miss Lowery seems to me, 
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less successful in her concluding attempt to define Blake’s originality: she is 
content with vague, general claims about the ‘‘luminous quality’’ of his verse, 
the ‘‘irradiation of his youthfulness’’ (p. 196), and in conclusion she quotes 
with approval A. E. Housman’s absurd statement that ‘‘Blake’s meaning is 
often unimportant or virtually non-existent, so that we can listen with all our 
hearing to his celestial tune’’ (p. 207). Miss Lowery fails actually to analyze 
the structure and value of any of Blake’s poems, in spite of all her ingenuity, 
sense, and the wide reading which went into her discussion of Blake’s sources. 
There is a number,of doubtful statements in the book which it may be worth 
while pointing out. The second speech of Samson which Miss Lowery ascribes 
to the author (p. 77), is surely put into the mouth of Philista’s Lords exhorting 
Delilah to try again in her attempt to lure his secret from Samson. The claim 
that Samson is ‘‘neither blank verse nor free verse and had never been done be- 
fore’’ (p. 201) seems to me quite unsubstantiated, as Samson is simply in the 
rhythmical prose of Ossian. The enumeration of Elizabethan poetry available in 
Blake’s time (p. 104) is certainly incomplete and misleading. Neither Mrs. 
Cooper’s Muses Library (1737) nor Hayward’s British Muse (1738) are men- 
tioned. There was a bad reprint of Tottell’s Miscellany (1717) and new editions 
of Sir John Davies (1737), William Drummond (1711), Daniel (1718), Drayton 
(1748), William Browne (1772), Phineas Fletcher (1771), etc., all in time to be 
available to Blake. The suggestion that a verse by Chatterton referring to 
natural religion could have furnished the title for Blake’s There is no Natural 
Religion seems to me far-fetched indeed (p. 192). Chatterton was a youthful 
atheist, while Blake condemned both religious institutions and the rationalistic 
‘‘natural religion’’ of the eighteenth century from the point of view of his own 
mysticism. Blake’s professed admiration of Chatterton and Ossian is interpreted 
by Miss Lowery (p. 193) as a forceful assertion of ‘‘loyalty’’ to his own century. 
But Blake’s statement explicitly affirms his belief in the genuineness of both 
Ossian and Rowley and thus professes admiration for poets which he at least 
thought belonged to the Middle Ages. But these are trifles compared to the 
genuine achievement of Miss Lowery’s book: a reassessment of Blake’s lit- 
erary background and thus a better understanding of his historical position. 


University of Iowa. RENE WELLEK 


The Art of Satire, by David Worcester. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1940. vii + 184 pp. $1.75. 

In The Art of Satire David Worcester undertakes a project somewhat similar 
to one for which the late Basil L. Gildersleeve collected materials almost sev- 
enty years ago, namely, ‘‘a simple rhetoric of satire,’’ wherein ‘‘the several 
divisions of the subject and the principles by which they may be distinguished 
and classified’’ are to be outlined. Mr. Worcester’s title, it may then be 
posited, has perhaps something of the significance of the mediaeval art 
poétique—an Art Satirique, as it were. The author lays no claim to having 
come to grips with the central problems of Satire, its philosophy, ethics, and 
psychology, but marks off as his own the relatively narrow field of rhetorical 
device, i.e., how Satire accomplishes its task of persuasion. 

Mr. Worcester’s chief thesis is that Satire can be broken down into three 
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great ‘‘divisions’’ (he also calls them ‘‘types’’ [p. 49] and ‘‘elements 
[p. 75]): invective, burlesque, and irony, and that they developed in English 
literature in the order named, that is, progressing from the simple and prini- 
tive to the complex and subtle. After successive chapters dealing with each 
division (two chapters are devoted to irony), he lays his woof across his warp, 
as he terms it, and knits his findings into a concluding chapter surveying 
chronologically the history of English satire. .The period from the beginning 
to 1663 he calls the age of invective-satire; that from 1663 to approximately 
1750, the age of ridicule; and the concluding period, the rebirth of irony, 


Even the casual reader, like the careful student of Satire, must conclude that 
Mr. Worcester has fallen far short of his stated purpose. In the first instance, 
the place of Satire in the hierarchy of the genres is never made clear. Is it a 
separate province of the Comic? If not, what is its exact relationship to 
Comedy? to Tragedy? Or does it have a status all its own among the didactic 
genres? Mr. Worcester does not make any initial clearance of the way. Instead, 
he plunges immediately into his classification for which he offers no criteria 
whatever. Has he subdivided Satire on the basis of form or spirit? Burlesque 
is a form, certainly, but what of invective and irony? Does he mean divisions, 
or types, or elements? The critical terminology of Satire has been a morass of 
synonymy, indistinction, and general confusion for some centuries now, and Mr. 
Worcester could have made an invaluable contribution to the existing body of 
criticism had he set up a group of workable terms grounded on sound criteria. 
As it is, every student approaching the genre for the first time must still hew 
out his own path. Nor are Mr. Worcester’s subdivisions of his three chief terms 
any better. The seasoned student of the genre would find himself hopelessly lost 
before reaching the half-way mark in the book. Mr. Worcester could have 
learned the necessary lessons in precise critical terminology from Professor 
Fred N. Robinson’s paper, ‘‘Satirists and Enchanters in Early Irish Litera- 
ture,’’ Studies in the History of Religions (1912), and Professor Richmond P. 
Bond’s book, English Burlesque Poetry, 1700-1750 (1932), on both of which 
he leans heavily. 


This failure to establish criteria for his classifications, then, is the most 
serious defect of Mr. Worcester’s book. Lacking sound terminology it lacks 
that very center hardness and backbone without which no book on critical 
theory can stand up, no matter how brilliant its verbal surface. But there are 
other defects: we find very little on the subject of rhetorical device after all. 
What of the apologia, the provocation, the retractation, the Adversarius or 
straw man, the portrait, the satiric digression? What of the definitely verte- 
brate formal satire, richest of all types in multiplicity and variety of persua- 
sive artifice? What of Pope, master extraordinary of satiric device, to whom 
Mr. Worcester gives, relatively speaking, little more than flying mention? 
What, too, of the nearly one hundred and fifty rhetorical terms connected with 
English satire before 1660? Further, a cloud of quotations from half a dozen 
literatures, arranged in no discernible order, chronological or otherwise, blurs 
almost every point. The book is topheavy with reference and citation (much 
of it gleaned from Hugh Kingsmill’s An Anthology of Invective and Abuse 
[1929]), interesting in itself, but tco copious and far-ranging to permit unity 
and clarity. 
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One finally comes to consider the book as a cleverly written essay, or cluster 
of essays, for Mr. Worcester has a very considerable, even dangerous, gift for 
metaphor, phrase, and word. He has also an admirable intuitive critical sense, 
a penetrating apprehension of certain of the volatile and illusory manifestations 
of the Satirie Spirit, akin to the talent of the late Humbert Wolfe. It is a 
matter to regret that a book with so scrupulously neat an outer plan and with 
so scintillating a prose style should rest on so untenable a basis. 


The University of North Carolina Mary CLAIRE RANDOLPH 


A Dictionary of the Low-Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary, by J. F. 
Bense, Lit. Ph. D. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1939. 


In the historical study of English too little attention has in the past been 
given to the influences of Low German. That this situation is now in part 
rectified we owe to the diligent work of Dr. Bense, who gave us in 1925 his 
monograph Anglo-Dutch Relations from the Earliest Times to the Death of 
William the Third, and began the following year the publication of his dic- 
tionary, now completed. The dictionary is the result of thirty years careful 
compilation of all words of Low German origin listed in the Oxford Dictionary 
and the Dialect Dictionary, besides other less important sources, and the study 
of each word as it is used in English from Middle English to Modern times. 
In labeling the study a Dictionary of Low Dutch Elements, Dr. Bense has in 
mind that ‘‘ English is itself a Low German dialect,’’ and therefore he prefers 
‘‘the term Low Dutch . . . those dialects which are usually distinguished by the 
names Flemish, Dutch, and Low German.’’ 

The scope of the work is large. After considering well over seven thousand 
words, Dr. Bense has included 5079, ‘‘of which 3498 are Head Words, 1581 are 
Combinations and Derivatives, 220 Appellatives, 1149 Obsolete Words, 193 
Non- or Partially-Naturalized Words.’’ Of words included 73 are rejected as 
not of Low-Dutch origin. This list of words has one strange omission: no 
eases of possible Low German loans in Old English times are included, for ‘‘the 
great resemblance, added to lack of evidence, has caused us to desist from any 
attempt to find out if there are any Old English borrowings from Low Dutch, 
and to look upon all recorded O. E. words as native.’’ This seems too easy a 
brushing aside of the recent work on Frisian influence. It is significant that 
the studies of Elis Wadstein are not even listed in the Bibliography. 

The results of Dr. Bense’s searches are very impressive; and yet, on detailed 
examination, the extent of Low German influence is not so great as the bulk of 
the dictionary implies. Many entries must be listed as doubtful. It is to be 
hoped that the extensive readings for the Middle English and Early Modern 
English dictionaries may clear up many of these cases. A great many other 
words have been of only passing significance and are now wholly strange to 
the average man. Thus of 29 entries under A, only eight are in common usage. 
Of these aard-vark and aard-wolf are familiar only to South Africans or those 
familiar with South African fauna; three are questionable—admiralty, amend- 
ment, which are said to have special meanings from Low Dutch, and albatross, 
a Portuguese word that probably came directly and not via Dutch. Three 
others anker ‘a measure,’ Arminian, from the proper name Arminius, and 
avast, all seem of unquestionable Low German origin, though for the last the 
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evidence is not clear. Two dialect words arseling(s) and arsle may be loan 
words, and yet no conclusive evidence is presented. Of the 287 entries under 
B about 80 are in common usage (more if we include dialects), but some are 
questionable. That bacon has come from French, Dr. Bense admits, but he 
stipulates a second borrowing from Dutch on the basis of two sixteenth-century 
occurrences of baken ‘pork.’ The spelling undoubtedly is Dutch but hardly 
warrants a theory of ‘‘second borrowing.’’ The form seems wholly ephemeral, 
That bed-pan should be a loan word seems hard to believe with both elements 
of the compound well established. Begwm = ‘by God’ occurs in English and 
Dutch; there is no need of any theory of borrowing. The classification of bluff, 
adj., as Dutch loan is not convincing nor the linking of this with American 
bluff ‘cliff or headland.’ Book-bindery and bindery, used first in America, 
may, as Dr. Bense suggests, be of Dutch origin, but he offers no proof. The 
same holds of bullion. 

Dr. Bense has covered the whole field thoroughly including even African and 
American borrowings. Considering this range, we find a few strange omis- 
sions from the bibliography. Of books dealing with American English very 
few are used. Krapp’s and Mencken’s studies are not mentioned, the new 
Dictionary of American English is not cited, nor any of the articles of Dialect 
Notes or other American journals. In the European field, Craigie’s Dictionary 
of the Older Scottisch Tongue is not used, though publication began as early 
as 1931. This is strange, for in many cases Dr. Bense treats possible Dutch 
loans to Scotch. The treatment of one word that would have benefited from a 
consultation of Craigie is the interjection ach. Frequently the question of 
Dutch vs. Scandinavian influence arises. For Norwegian no use is made of 
Torp: Nynorsk Etymologisk Ordbok nor of Knudsen and Sommerfelt Norsk 
Riksmdls Ordbok. At times treatment of Scandinavian material is not ac- 
curate. In his Introduction, Dr. Bense illustrates his problem of determining 
ultimate source on the basis of ‘‘sense or senses in which an English word is 
used.’’ He uses the English cavel which ‘‘may have originated in M. Du. 
cavel(e as well as in O. N. kafli or kefli.’’ On the basis of the sense: 1) a 
lot that is cast. . .; 2) lot or share, in any joint privilege, liability, and the 
like; 3) a division or share of property made by lot. . ., Dr. Bense decided 
the English word is from Dutch because ‘‘we have not found a trace of these 
senses in Old Icelandic, where kelfi means ‘cylinder of wood, stick’ and kafli 
‘a piece cut off’ (Zoega) ; or in Swedish .... or in Norwegian. ..’’ If Dr. 
Bense had consulted Fritzner, 1, 246, he would have found kaflungsskipti = 
hlutskipti, the exact equivalent of sense 3 above. Even closer is the Swedish 
idiom listed by Torp, pp. 262-3, skipta meedh lot ock kafla. 

Dr. Bense has faithfully and thoroughly treated one of the most difficult 
problems in English etymology. That many entries are uncertain and that the 
history of many of the words in English are not traced is to be expected. The 
dictionaries now being prepared for Middle English and Tudor English should 
profit by the spade work of Dr. Bense. At the same time, with their extensive 
coverage of the periods when English was most subject to Low German influ- 
ences, they should be able to clear up many points now unanswered or inade- 
quately documented. 


University of Illinois HENNING LARSEN 
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